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SONNY, GET BUSY. HE’S LOOKING FOR THOSE APPLES WE HAD ON THIS PAGE LAST WEEK 
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reception is obtained.” 
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Chicago 


RCA RADIOTIRON 


recommends 





President, HOWARD RADIO 


‘Because we are proud of the perform. 
ance of Howard receiving sets we 
call their purchasers’ attention to the 
vital importance of their vacuum 
tubes. We urgently advise that RCA | 
Radiotrons be used in them through- 
out, for initial equipment and for 


replacement. In this way the finest | 5 














Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RE- 
LIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods 
the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 


jressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to 
exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 

in our advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust 
1ouses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should per- 


fraudulent misrepresentation in 
trifling disputes between reliable business | 





sonally investigate land before buying 
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MASTER BARBER 
WE WANT You To SEE AND TRY our BEST RAZOR 
IT COSTS YOU NOTHING TO TRY THIS RAZOR 10 DAYS 





Send razer on consignment for free trial, I will buy it or return it to you in 10 days 7 








Pp. O. R. F. D. Box 





State 











After trial if you want to buy razor send us $2.50—if you don’t want it, return to us. A $1.50 strop 
made by us especially ter Dixte razors will be sent free, postpaid, if you buy the razor. This Is the 
best razor we have produced In 20 years. Try the razor—then decide for yourself. Order on coupen below. 


tern--------------- DIXIE MANUFAOTURING CO., UNION CITY, GA. ----------------= 
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AN INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 
-AND A SERVICE TO OUR READERS 


Many of our advertisers offer helpful booklets and free samples. All of 
them will gladly send you additional information. After reading the advertise- 
ments in this issue, if you are further interested in any of their products, check 
the advertisers’ names in the list below by placing an (X) in the box to the 
left. Mail the coupon with your name and address filled in to us and we will 
forward your name to these advertisers, requesting that they send you what- 
ever free booklets or samples are mentioned in their advertisements. If there 
is a charge for the material offered, please address the advertiser direct. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Radiotrons 


11-9-29-4 


Gentlemen :—I have checked below the advertisements in which I am interested, 


We strive to be absolutely accurate, 
possibility of an omission or inc 
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Page Page 
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C] Classified Ad Rates 18 [ Nat'l Cotton Seed Products Ass'n 15 
_] Carnation Co. 17 2 Prichard & Constance 
[] Coleman Lamp & Stove Co. 13° © Remington Arms Co, 17 
[1] Chattanooga Imp. & Mfg. Co. 19 (] Radio-Victor Corp. of America 2 
[] Cutaway Harrow Co. 11 (CI. B. Rowell Co. 11 
[] Dixie Mfg. Co. 2 © B. F. Summerour Seed Co. 19 
[] G. M. Davis & Son 11 () Snyder Fabric Co. F 
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[] Indera Mills Co. 11 © Vacuum Oil Co. 7 


but cannot guarantee against the 


orrect listing in the above index. 








‘L See By The Ads 





H SEE by the ads in this paper where a 
fellow with a red ball on a string is 
settin’ on a veranda a enjoyin’ hisself. I 
reckon he’s just et a big dinner or else he 
wouldn't be smiling 
like that. He’sanice 
lookin’ young fellow, 
ain’t he? And he’s 
done sold some cot- 
ton too because he’s 
got on good overalls, 
most new, a good hat, 
a warm shirt (I don’t 





see a hole in it or a 
patch on it), and 
blamed if he ain't 
done got on a pair of 
new shoes. I know 
that’sa new shoe. You can’t see where it’s 
wore nowheres. And it looks good enough 
for Sunday, too. I been tryin’ to make out 
with what I got but just as soon as I can 
sell another bale of cotton I’m goin’ to 
town and buy me a pair just like that. I 
wonder if the ad tells what kind they are? 
Oh yes, I see the name now. 

My goodness, speaking of shoes, looks 
like everbody is gettin’ ready for winter. 
l see by the ads in this paper where they 
sot a lot of rubbers out for folks to see. 
looks like some is about as high as a fel- 
lows socks will stay up, some is knee-high, 





BILL CASPER 


| and some looks like they might go waist 
| high if they could. Well I hope the mud 


in my lot don’t get that deep this winter. 
It won't unless it rains a uncommon lot. 

I see by the ads in this paper the huntin’ 
season is on and the hunters is out after 
birds. That means it’s time to start feed- 
in’ the cows a little ever night so as they'll 
come up without you havin’ to go to the 
back side of the pasture for them. It ain’t 
safe to go prowlin’ around in the woods 
and brush no more huntin’ up the cows. 
You are just as likely to get shot as the 
cow is. Just give your cows a little feed 
ever night and you'll be surprised how 
soon they'll learn to come up by their- 
selves. It don’t take much, just enough 
to. make them come expecting more. And 


| it’s better to waste a little feed than to rur 


the chance of gettin’ shot. But I sure 
would love to have one of them guns. 

I got a letter here from a fellow that’s 
in the same fix I am. His old woman gives 
him a lot of trouble. I'll let you read it 
and see for yourselves. Here it is:— 

Winston, North Carolina 
October 9, 1929. 
Dear Uncle Bill:— 

I enjoy reading your letters very much, I 
am glad to know you are the boss of the 
1ouse. I think you can rule your wife as I 
can rule mine—I can rule mine when she is 
asleep good as any man can rule his, but 
she is so darn nervous she don’t sleep much. 
Will you tell me what will make her sleep 
well? Will close for this time. 

A. R. Lee. 

Friend, I always like to help a brother 
in need but you have asked me something 
I don’t know. I’ve heard tell there was 4 
medicine that would make folks sleep but 
some folks is afraid to take medicine. Is 
yours? I reckon a fellow could find out by 
asking a doctor but I don’t know wheth- 
er it would be worth the price. And be- 
sides you run the risk of making them 
sleep till past breakfast time and I know 
that wouldn’t suit you. Me neither. I 
don’t see anything to do but just let things 
ake their course. Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


WHEN IS CORN CHEAPEST? 
QTUDIES of the course of corn prices 
\7 in small érop years, made by. the Kan- 
as Agricultural College, indicate that 
“There is a tendency to break after Sep- 
tember and rally again in December, Jan- 
uary, or February and at that time reach 
peak prices for the year unless the pros 
pect of anathe: short crop sends the next 
fall's prices up to peak levels.” Possibly, 
the lack of available storage space ®t 
terminals will delay slightly such a Ts€ 
this year. But the general tendency * 
worth remembering by those who must 
either buy or sell corn. 


GILBERT GUSLER. 
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Should Farmers Be Licensed? 


One Method Proposed for Making Farming Profitable 


I. Some Duties Imposed by the Agricultural 
Marketing Act 
T IS the duty of the statesmen who have advocated 
farm relief :— 
1. To support the work of the Federal Farm Board; 
2. 10 


carry to their followers an understanding of 


the principles set forth in the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act; 
3. To refrain from destructive 


criticisms, and to keep from using 
the difficulties inherent in the farm 
situation as political ammunition. 
It is the duty of the agricultural 
colleges and the codperative exten- 


sion workers :— 





1. To investigate in a scientific 
way the practices of the codper- 


J. W. FIROR 


ative associations in their respec- 
The trained economists and marketing spe- 
should measure the results 
and point out needed 


tive states. 
cialists of these 
obtained by the 
changes and improvements. 


colleges 
cooperatives 
2. To teach within the colleges the principles of 
agricultural economics and the practices of marketing 
farm products. 

3. To foster local codperation. Unless we succeed 
in a small way, we cannot hope to have large scale 
successes. 

It is the responsibility of members of codperative 
associations :— 

1. To vote for directors who will take an interest in 
cooperative marketing ; 

2. To support their officials and managers 

3. To develop sound policies ; 

4. To keep informed as to successful practices and 
whenever they adaptable to their 
and 


advocate these are 
own associations ; 
their business agency. 


of 


reports of 


of 


5. To study the 
It is the 
ciations -— 


duty directors coéperative asso- 
1. To study the business they are directing ; 

2. To formulate general policies and keep everlast- 
ingly after the improvement of the practices used; 


By? J. W. FIROR 


could handle products for their members only. This 


portion of the law was amended by the use of the fol- 


lowing language: “The association, however, may 
handle and deal in the agricultural products of non- 
members equal in value to, but not greater in value 


than that handled by it for members.” 


3. Most states have laws under which non-profit- 
associations may be incorporated. In some of the 
states, Georgia and Kentucky for example, these laws 
prohibit a corporation that is not a non-profit, farmer 
controlled coGperative from using the word “codper- 
ative” as a part of its corporate or other business name 
or title. 


4. North Carolina has provided by law for the or- 
ganization of mutual corporations. Such agencies enter 
the agricultural business field between the old-line 
stock company in which the stock controls the voting 
and the distributing of the earnings, and the non-profit 
association in which each member has one vote and 
savings are sent back to members according to the 
amount of produce delivered. Under this North Caro- 
lina statute capital is raised through the sale of stock 
but the holdings of stock are limited, with no one 
person permitted to hold more than 20 per cent of the 
stock. 


As our population increases and as commerce be- 
comes more and more specialized and complex, it be- 
comes necessary to set up laws for regulating trade. 


5. Louistana has recently passed a standardization 
law which becomes effective January 1, 1930. This law 
places the power and duty with the State Market Com- 
mission for establishing grades for fruits and vegeta- 
bles, and also for inspecting these products at the ship- 
ping points. The federal grades will be used and all 
packages containing these products but not conforming 
to the grade specifications must be marked “ungraded.” 


Georgia has had a similar law in operation the last two_ 


seasons covering apples and peaches only. This Georgia 
law was severely attacked at the last legislature mainly 
because of the use of the word “unclassified.” Our 
observations lead us to the conclusion that the trouble 
was with the inspection methods on the one hand, and 
the lack of appreciation of standardization on the other, 
and not the principles of the law. 


Standardisation of fruits and vegetables means that 
the classes, groups, grades, or other divisions used 
must be accurately identified. The terms used must 
mean that the grade is pictured the same each time. It 
is mighty difficult to standardize fruits and vegetables 
because of the variation in color, size, flavor, condi- 
tions, and damages; consequently to make these laws 
beneficial to the growers every effort possible must be 
taken to get the work done with great skill. 

6. Under the of the federal 
act the Federal Farm Board is to designate 
farm products as “agricultural commodities.” Under 
date of October 14, the Board so designated the fol- 
lowing farm products: “cotton; dairy products, includ- 
ing fluid milk, cream, cheese, condensed milk, butter, 
ice cream, evaporated milk, whole and skimmilk pow- 
der; grains, including wheat, rye, corn, oats, barley, 
flax, grain sorghums, and buckwheat; rice; livestock; 
wool, including mohair; tobacco; poultry and eggs; 
seeds, including alfalfa, clover, timothy, redtop, and 
other field seeds; and potatoes.” (“Potatoes” means 
Irish potatoes and not sweet potatoes.) 


III. What a Statistician Thinks About Farms 


marketing 
certain 


provisions 


ECENTLY Roger W. Babson, a famous business 
expert published the following: “If farms are 
necessary in order to develop thrifty, self-reliant, 


and strong men and women for our nation, must not 
some way be found to make farming profitable so that 
the young people can stay on the farms? If so, how 
can this be done without a subsidy? 

“T believe the solution of the farmer’s problem is in 
licensing farmers in accordance with their training, 
record, and the demand for farm products. Unfor- 
tunately, today anyone is able to have a farm and try 
to be a farmer, and it is this fundamental difficulty 
which is the cause of most of the farmer’s troubles. 
Of course, in adopting such a system it would be neces- 
sary first to issue certificates to all existing farmers 
who wish the same, but the weak ones would rapidly 
disappear and additional certificates need be issued only 
to those who are trained for the work and only to such 
an extent as the demand requires. The Federal Farm 
Board, as well the banks, should, of course, loan 
money only to such farmers as have these licenses to 
do business. For the nation to survive, farms must be 
attractive to a sufficient proportion of the young people 

brought up on the farms. In order to 


as 


3. To employ skillful and experi- 1 
enced managers; and GRAIL ee omnes | TING Farting aitst be 
4. To see that the members are kept profitable. I see no way to make it 
hs ‘ jaded y : yrofitable economically exce by a 
mormed as to what their codperative = . “y t —_ except by 
1s doing. syste oO icensing. 

Babson, as well as other economists, 


ll. Laws Relative to Marketing 
Fruits and Vegetables 


7. penalty provisions of the Fed- 
eral Standard Container Law went 
into effect November 1. This law 
gives the United States Department of 
Agriculture the duty of standardizing 
fampers and round stave baskets, in- 
tluding straight side or tub baskets. 
The federal department has been work- 
ing on this law for over a year. Manu- 
facturers of these containers should 
send to the department specifications of 
Containers which they wish to make. 
2-quart, 10-quart, 14-quart, 
quart baskets is’ prohibited. 
_2. The Georgia Codperative Market- 
mg Act of 1921 was amended by the 
Legislature this past summer. When 
law was first passed codperative as- 
Sciations organized under the law 


he use of 
and 28. 


Alabama. Mr. 








THE WHITE FIELDS OF NORTH ALABAMA AND NORTH GEORGIA 
The picture was taken in one of the many fields belonging to E. D. Fennel, Colbert County, 


Fennel has about 2,000 acres in cotton this year. 


20 bales a day,” he said, when we visited him recently. 


“We are picking about 


recognises the need for a stable agri- 
cultural industry. Possibly the Federal 
Farm Board furnishes a better way 
than licensing. 


IV. Should We Farm More Land? 


R. O. E. BAKER, of the United 
D States Department of -Agricul- 
ture declares that in comparing 

the five-year period of 1917-1921 with 
the period 1922-1926, he finds, “Agri- 
cultural production as a whole increas- 
ed about 13% per cent, where popula- 
tion increased about 8 per cent.” Al- 
though total quantities of farm prod- 
ucts were shoved upwards, there was an 
actual decrease in crop area of 13,000,- 
000 acres. The explanation follows :— 
1. Fully two-thirds of this increase in 
farm production consists mostly of meat, 


(Concluded on page 19) 
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WHY ARE COTTON PRICES LOWER THAN 
LAST YEAR? 


HERE is less American cotton available 

year, including carry-over and estimated produc- 

tion, than was available at the same time last 
year. Nor is there any evidence of a decrease in 
probable consumption for this year compared with last. 
“Why then,” farmers are asking, “Why then are pro- 
ducers getting less per pound for cotton now than at 
the same time last year?” 

It must be kept in mind that both years there has 
been a sufficient supply of American cotton to meet de- 
mands. It is true that accepting the estimated produc- 
tion and consumption of American cotton for the cot- 
ton year of 1929-30, the carry-over July 31 next year 
will be less than on July 31 this year—just as it was 
less July 31 this year than the same date last year. 
Still (again accepting these estimates) the carry-over 
of American cotton July 31, 1930, will not be danger- 
ously low, unless the 1930 production is low. 


this 


The cotton spinning industry is becoming better or- 
ganized every year and it is certain that an organized 
industry will not pay more for its raw product than it 
is compelled to do so by the producers, so long as 
there is no material scarcity of supply. 

While the spinning industry is becoming better or- 
ganized each year, the same cannot be said of the pro- 
ducers of cotton. The producers’ codperatives never 
have received more than 8 to 10 per cent of the cotton 
produced and there is no evidence to indicate that there 
will be any increase in their receipts from the crop 
of 1929. 

It was generally expected, after the Federal Farm 
Board announced that it proposed to give financial help 
to the codperatives and that it would only deal with 
coéperatives in its efforts to bring about more effi- 
cient marketing, that the cotton codperatives, with such 
aid from the Federal Farm Board, would be able to 
increase their receipts; but it appears that the financial 
aid given has been burdened with such impracticable 
conditions and restrictions as to greatly impair its use- 
fulness. Hence, with the codperatives controlling less 
than 10 per cent of the crop and frequently unable to 
even meet the competition of cotton merchants because 
of limited finances, the influence of these codperatives 
with such help as they have been able to get from the 
Federal Farm Board, is not enough to offset the efforts 
of the better organized spinning industry and_ the 
speculative influences of the cotton exchanges and 
future trading. 

Cotton growers apparently must face the fact that 
they are not going to get more until they organize to 


control a much larger proportion of the crop. This 
year, of course, the Federal Farm Board has been 
going through a sort of experimental stage. Before 


another year we hope the Board and cotton codperatives 
will be able to work out plans whereby the Board will 
be of much. greater serviceableness and will plan its 
activities well in advance of the marketing 
We also hope the coéperatives will take steps to make 
their organizations more democratic, more efficient, and 
more economical. No doubt all these things can be 
done. And with the Federal Farm Board and codper- 
atives improving their service, we hope farmers will 
also greatly improve their support of codperative mar- 
keting before another cotton selling season, and so use 
both Farm Board and coéperatives to get the better 
prices growers should have—and can get by better 
organization 


season. 


With the statistical position and the law of supply 
and demand justifying better prices, there is only one 
reason why farmers are not getting these better prices. 
They are simply not organized in such a way as to get 
what is properly coming to them. 


ISN'T IT TO YOUR ADVANTAGE—? 


S THIS is being written, on Monday, November 


4, the membership campaign of the Alabama 
Farm Bureau Federation gets officially under 
way. A news report on page 16 tells us that 1,500 
farmers have, without solicitation, become members 


of the Farm Bureau in the last three weeks. This indi- 
cates real belief in the bureau, and we hope that every 
progressive farmer in Alabama is considering as seri- 
ously the plea for stronger organization and closer co- 
Operation among the farmers of his state. 

In connection with the Farm Bureau campaign there 
are two special articles in this issue to which we wish 
to call your particular attention. “Should Farmers Be 
Licensed?” found on page 3, is a thought-provoking 
question, whether you agree with the idea or not. The 


statements by four members of the Federal Farm Board, 
found on page 5, deserve most careful thought. 

After you have read those two articles, we ask you 
to consider once again this summary taken from a re- 
port of the United States Department of Agriculture :— 

“The farmer’s net income is influenced by the 

prices which he receives for his products and the 
prices which he pays for farm supplies. The 
farmer, as an individual, can do little to improve 
these conditions. These are problems which re- 
quire group action. ... The farmer, as an _ indi- 
vidual, can have little control over the conditions 
under which his crops or livestock are sold. ... 
Individual farmers acting alone, operating the av- 
erage American family-size farm, are helpless in 
establishing and maintaining outlets and markets 
for their products, except in a comparatively few 
local instances. Through their association, farm- 
ers can apply modern business methods to the as- 
sembling, grading, standardizing, processing, trans- 
porting, financing, distributing, and selling of farm 
products. Coéperation among farmers, wheth- 
er for marketing, for obtaining credit,.or for the 
purchase of farm supplies, aims at providing a 
means whereby farmers may strengthen their eco- 
nomic position. Through codperative marketing 
and purchasing, the farmer becomes a joint owner 
in large-scale business units which are directed to- 
ward rendering farm production and the distribu- 
tion of farm products more efficient.” 

If you are a farmer in Alabama isn’t it to your own 
personal advantage and the advantage of your family 
to become a member of the Alabama Farm Bureau? 


SEVEN BIG LESSONS FROM FARM BOARD 
MESSAGES 


VERY Progressive Farmer reader will do well to 
read and re-read the messages from four Federal 
Farm Board members as given on the next page. 
And from these four messages seven outstanding les- 
sons are suggested. These seven outstanding facts as 
we see them are as follows :— 
1. IVhen a surplus or overproduction now occurs in 
a farm crop, the drop in price is out of all proportion 
to the magnitude of the surplus. Yet a surplus is bur- 
densome mainly at the point of consumption rather 
than at the point of production. Hence if producers 
can hold back the surplus, and keep it from being un- 
loaded on the market, prices can be largely held up. 
And this is a service codperative’ marketing can render. 
2. The followtig year, however, another surplus may 
occur unless members are warned and educated as to 
its dangers. Formerly codperative marketing asso- 
ciations were prohibited from carrying on acreage re- 
duction campaigns. Now they can do so. Furthermore, 
they can make each member see that another big crop 
will not only hurt values next season, but destroy much 
value in the surplus already on hand. So codperatives, 
as Mr. Legge wisely points out, can help regulate pro- 
duction to an extent non-codperating farmers can never 
accomplish—and this is another reason why all farmers 
should join them. 





3. Codperatives can also insure better quality prod- 
ucts and reward farmers for growing them. One of 
the greatest advantages of codperative marketing of 
cotton, for example, is that it for the first time gives 
the actual grower of the cotton the extra premiums 
that the manufacturer pays both for better grades and 
for longer staples. Tobacco marketing associations also 
grade scientifically and pay the farmer exactly what 
bis grade is worth, whereas under the auction system 
he can never be sure of this result. 

4. Let’s go into existing codperatives and improve 
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A Hint to the Wise— 




















Better feeding will deuble egg yields; better 
feeding and breeding can triple yields. 
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them, as Carl Williams advises. Mr. Sapiro’s policy 
was one of too much autocracy. Let’s go into the 
present codperatives but work to make them more 
efficient and more democratic. 

5. Where extension workers are not doing all they 
ought on the marketing side of the farm problem, 
farmers have the solution in their own hands, as Mr. 
Teague makes clear. Extension workers will respond 
to a strong farmer-demand for help. 


6. When farmers sell their crops to commercial in- 
terests, as Secretary Hyde suggests, they are selling to 
persons who have superior information and who wish 
to buy at the lowest price they can. When fariners 
sell through codperative marketing associations, on the 
other hand,*their association representatives have infor- 
mation equal to that of the buyers, and the selling is 
done by persons who wish to get for the farmer the 
highest price they can. These, as the Secretary of 
Agriculture points out, are the two alternatives—and 
two only—which now confront every farmer. It is up 
to him to decide which one of the two he prefers. 

7. Last but not least, let us beg you to re-read that 
second paragraph of Secretary Hyde’s, if nothing else. 
We need general farm organizations ir addition to co- 
Operatives. In fact, it is our opinion that unless farm- 
ers join and support strong general farm organizations, 
and so educate farmers and farm Women about all 
phases of farm marketing and farm business, codper- 
atives cannot succeed. And remember, we say farm 
women as well as farm men. Every farmer's wife 
should join the farm organization and the farm coop- 
erative he does, and attend all meetings with him as 
his full equal. Both farm organizations and codper- 
atives have lost much heretofore by ignoring the farm 
woman. Let them not continue that mistake. 


NEW CONTAINER LAW BECAME EFFECTIVE 
NOVEMBER | 


IIE new container law, which was passed by Con- 

gress in May, 1928, became effective November 1, 

this year. This law was designed to protect the 
shipper and consumer alike, and eliminates containers 
that are deceptive to the untrained eye, such as the 
%-bushel hamper, which so often passes as a full 
bushel. The government recognizes only those hamp- 
ers of the following sizes: 4% bushel, 4, %, %, %, 1, 
14, 1%, and 2 bushels. In dry measure fruit baskets, 
only the 4, 8, 12, 16, 24, and 32 quart sizes are recog- 
nized. To use other sizes is unlawful, and subjects the 
one using them to a fine. For full information con- 
cerning this new law, write to the Bureau of Agrt 
cultural Economics, Washington, D. C., and ask for 
copy of Service and Regulatory Announcement No. 116. 
It’s’ free. 


* Ano 





sin HE loss on farms and in rural communities due 

to fires has been estimated to have been as high 

as 3,500 lives and $150,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty in a single year,” said Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary 
of Agriculture, recently. “The rural population of our 
nation should give sericus and 
constructive thought to this 
problem and make special 
.efforts to eliminate needless fire losses. 

“Lightning, defective chimneys and flues, sparks on 
combustible roofs, matches, smoking, spontaneous ign!- 
tion of agricultural products, careless use and storage 
of gasoline and kerosene, faulty wiring and improper 
use of electrical appliances, continue to be the principal 
known causes of fires on farms. 

* * Ok 


“The individual has it in his power to combat these 
hazards, and it is urged that he do his utmost to at 
i i agains 
mary Lomues fusrd ie fomily snd property este 
PREVENTABLE Snace. . 
and inspection of premises will Te 
move many serious fire hazards. 

“Rural volunteer fire departments, equipped with 
modern motorized apparatus, are receiving merited am 
widespread attention, and represent investments which 
pay dividends in fire protection, especially where good 
roads have been provided. 

“The rural fire prevention and control movement calls 
for concerted and continuous effort by all concerne@, 
with the common end in view of conserving nation 
resources, both in lives and materials.” 


: . 


SECRETARY HYDE ON 
FARM FIRE LOSSES 


ihe Progresswe Farmer | 
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GRICULTURAL rs 
over America are still talking 
about the American Institute 


of Codperation which met in Baton 
Rouge a few weeks ago with a total official 
attendance of 





sort of 
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These four messages are to be 
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anew one. 





Want you to carry the message back home: 
should get in with organized codperative movements 
father than attempt to organize new ones.” 


November 9, 1929 


What Four Farm Board Members Say 


Williams, Teague, Legge, and Hyde ti ccriainciner inherent aiticutues 


leaders all 


1,239 persons representing 
thirty-three states and two for 
eign countries. 


One of the most 


of four 
Federal 


presence 
the new 
Messrs. 

and Teague. 


CLARENCE POE 


wise deliverances which 


and some few 
“chewed and digested. 


]. Codperation Can Help Both in Marketing 


-and Regulating Production 
R. ALEXANDER H. 


Board in these words :— 


“The Board believes that it can be of great 
assistance to the American farmers by encourag- 
ing the development of large- 
scale, central coGperative organi- 
zation. Such an agency would 
be in itself, because of its pres- 
tige and influence, a stabilizing 
element in marketing. It would 
be able to exert a measurable de- 
gree of control over the flow of 
its products to market. It would 
avoid temporary surpluses which 
so often result in unduly depress- 
ing the price of farm products 
much below their real value. In 
other words, it would be a strong merchandising 
agency, virtually in control of the conditions under 
which the products of its members are sold. 

“Farmers’ coéperative associations are more than 
mere distributing agencies. They also serve to link 
the farmer with his market. Unless a farmer is a 
member of the organization which markets his 
products, he has little or no contact with market 
problems and little or no conception of the kind, 
quality, and quantity of farm products which the 
market demands. Under the codperative system, 
the farmer usually receives market premiums for 
products of high quality. Hence, the member of a 
cooperative association has an economic motive for 
improving his production practices which other 
larmers do not have. Consequently, the codper- 
ative associations, so far as they have developed to 
the point where they are offering the farmer a 
complete marketing service, are coordinating pro- 
duction and marketing. 

“Because of this relationship to their members, 
the codperative associations are the one agency 
which can effectively discourage unwise expansion 
in acreage. Enough progress has been made, in my 
opinion, to indicate that the farmers’ organizations 
can meet and solve this problem as they are meet- 
ing and solving the problems of marketing.” 


II. Carl Williams Says Use Existing 


Cooperatives 





AREXANDER LEGGE 


the one already organized and 
fight for any needed changes. 

Mr. Williams also warned farm- 
ers to beware of professional pro- 
moters attempting to organize co- 
Operatives not in line with Federal 
Farm Board policy. “There has 
come to the ears of the’ Board 
from all over the United States 
word of professional promoters 


CARL WILLIAMS 


Who are going about attempting to organize codper- 
atives,” 


“I -want to emphasize this, and I 
Farmers 


he said. 


gratifying 
features of the meeting was the 
members of 
Farm Board, 
Legge, Hyde, Williams, 
Each one of these 
presented an important message— 
so important that I feel that the 
very. best use I can make of this 
page this week is to reprint ex- 
tracts from these messages and urge every farmer not 
only to read them but to re-read them. They are the 
Lord Bacon had in 
mind in the last part of his famous sentence on read- 
“Some books are to be tasted, others to be swal- 
to be chewed and digested.” 


LEGGE, chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board, outlined the policy of the 


DRAMATIC and significant event was staged 
when representatives of one state appeared and 
ov indicated that they were not satisfied with their 
existing commodity codperative and wished to organize 
Carl Williams immediately told them that 
the thing to do was not to set up 
another organization but to go into 
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By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


III. Extension Workers Should Help With 


Marketing Problems 
XTENSION specialists,” 


another member of the Federal Farm 


includes the economic 
marketing so as to get 
price 
He added :— 


and extension services. 
sponsive to public 


these agricultural 


greatest .problem is 
why should not at least a part of 


Cc. C. TEAGUE 


the time of these extension advisors be devoted to 
assisting the farmer in developing 
solution 


educating and 
cooperative marketing, 
to his problem? 


which is the only 


“If these colleges have not undertaken the task, 


it is the fault of the farmer himself in not demand- 
ing that it be done; in other words, creating an 
overwhelming puwbiic sentiment in favor of it. We 
now have that public sentiment in the nation, as 
evidenced by the Agricultural Marketing Act cre- 
ating the Farm Board, which act has for its prin- 
cipal purpose the development of codperative mar- 
keting. If the Federal government, which is also 
supported by the taxation of the people, can ac- 
tively advocate codperative marketing, is there any 
reason why our colleges through their extension de- 
partments should not do so? I think there is not.” 


IV. Secretary Hyde Shows Farmers Two 
Alternatives 


Agriculture Arthur M 


pronouncement. He said :— 

“Agriculture has inherent difficulties which can- 
not be overcome by the individual producer. It is a 
far-flung industry characterized 
by small producing units. Nearly 
two million cotton farmers com- 
pete for the markets of the na- 
tion and the world. Corn is 
produced on nearly five million 
farms. All of these farms are 
in competition with each other. 
Imagine, if you can, the manu 
facture of automobiles by two 
million small independent facto- 
ries. High costs, price-cutting, 
ARTHUR M. HYDE and financial distress would be 

the inevitable result. Industry 

has met this problem by mergers. We cannot 

merge six million farms. We have no desire to do 

so. The one-family farm is a valuable social unit. 
Its independence must be maintained. ’ 

“After all the assistance the government can 


COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 


ROM Bosque County, 

fresh, fine list of “Country Things I Love 

Most”—and we are especially glad the 
writer mentions the scarlet sumac. Its beauty 
is too often overlooked :— 


Texas, comes this 


I love purple and scarlet sumac and elm leaves 
touched with gold by autumn’s magic paint brush. 


I love the sobbing pitiful wail of a coyote on a lone 
I love the little white mountains dotted with cedar 


I love to see large butterflies flitting around the 
fall daisies that bend over a creek bank. 

I love the smell of a fresh norther, and the tingle 
of its sharp wind in my face. 

I love to see wild geese going south and hear their 
loud “clank, clank 

I love to see equireels storing nuts for winter. 

I love to carry little lambs in my arms and feel 
their wooly softness against my cheek. 

I love God’s golden sunshine and all the great out- 
»f-doors. VISTA STRICKLAND. 


DIO DOMDOMDOODOIMDOOIMOODAUM ID ODODODODODIOOOO 





said Mr. C. C. Teague, 
Board, 

“have been very effective in teaching the farmer 
how to produce more efficiently, 
little attention to the more important question, 


but they have given 
which 
science of 
a’ living 
for that which he produces.” 


“I do not blame the colleges 
They are 
public servants and must be re- 
opinion. But 

departments 
were certainly created to educate 
and help the farmer, and if his 
marketing, 


ECRETARY of Agric = M. Hyde 
pleased the Institute by a vigorous and clear-cut 
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remain. Generally they can be met 


organization—or ganization 


Send Messages to Farm Folks my better grading and pack- 


ing, to establish and maintain grade stand- 

ards, and to adjust production to demand; 
organization for the purpose of marketing and dis- 
tributing farm products economically and efficient- 
ly ; organization to deal with problems of transpor- 
tation, legislation, and many other broad questions 
with which the farmers as a group are directly 
concerned. In production, in marketing, and in the 
broader field of social and economic problems af- 
fecting his interests, the farmer requires organi- 
zation. 

“We cannot merge six million farms into one 
gigantic producing corporation. The farmer then 
has two alternatives. He can depend upon private 
agencies to market his products, or he can de- 
velop his own co6perative agencies. He can 
follow the old course of private bargaining 
with the buyer who comes to his door. In that 
event, he deals largely in the dark regarding 
prospective prices and demand with a purchaser 
who is frequently armed with a firm quotation, set 
low enough to afford a sure profit to the middle- 
men who are the undisclosed principals of the 
transaction. Or he can develop his own codper 
ative marketing system in his own interest, which 
by combining the products of m: iny farm units can 
exert an appreciable influence in the market, and 
through knowledge of supplies and demands can 
deal in the light of the same facts as the buyer. 
There can be but one choice of these alternatives.” 


Lhe Ministry of Beauty 


Watch for Meteors Now 
¥ o skies are always beautiful at this season of the 





year, and they will have added interest for us the 

next week or two because it is around November 
13 each year that most meteors or “shooting stars” are 
seen. Let’s look out for them next week. 


Something to Read 


If You Go to Sunday School— 


F YOU go to Sunday school, you have no doubt been 

impressed by the beauty of the closing books of the 

Old Testament as studied in recent months. It is a 
fitting time therefore to reprint what Zephine Hum- 
phrey wrote sometime ago in the Saturday Review of 
Literature :— 





“There is no poetry in any literature to compare 
with parts of Isaiah and Ezekiel. It thunders like 
the sea, it chants like winds over mountains, it 
burns, it rushes, it is so tremendous that the reader 
feels all but annihilated by it, yet, having suffered 
it, knows himself to be three times the man he was 
before. Isaiah and Ezekiel explored the utmost 
reaches of their own spirits and more nearly the 
utmost of God's than any other human being save 
only Him who was to come after them. 

“Isaiah is indubitably the most beautiful book of 
the Old Testament. In fact, there is so much sheer 
Christianity in its second part that it comes near 
being the most beautiful book in the world. Job is 
tremendous. The Songs of Solomon are exquisite 
and Ecclesiastes makes, perhaps, the most intimate 
appeal to a modern reader of all the Bible books. 
The Psalms are the most poignant lyrics ever writ- 
ten. Parts of Ezekiel and the minor prophets are 
magnificent. 

3ut there is one part of the Bible the beauty of 
which is hard to put into words because, precisely, 
it has nothing to do with words. It is the transi- 
tional silence that lies between the two Testa- 
ments: like the hush of ebb tide, like the dying 
away of a storm, like the pause which Elijah must 
have felt between the earthquake, wind, and fire 
and the still small voice. Yet it is not a terrible 
silence. * As the awed listener waits on it, he is 
almost at once aware of a new spirit brooding on 
the waters, a new theme adumbrating its way into 
utterance.” 


AThought for the Week 


HE next time that a personal injustice is done to 

you on account of your manners, habits, or appear- 

ance, try to recall the last time that you were-—l 
won’t say unjust—but unfair to someone else. If you 
have forgotten, ask a friend. He’ll remember. Brack- 
eting these two factors, you will see that they cancel 
out. In the case of impersonal injustice—that is to say, 
when you have not had credit for something really 
decent which you have done—consider that you have 
had, or may hope to have, credit for all sorts of things 
you didn’t do, or stumbled into by accident. Once 
more, bracketing these factors, they cancel each other. 
—Rudyard Kipling. 
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*'There’s Nothing New Under the Sun” 


But Take a Peep at These Pictures— You Might Find a Trick to Make Hog Killing Easier 


f ™ rm 
; ee eet ; The diagram shows the ; : V9 ‘ . ; 
object of a perfect job 
of sticking. The 
knife slips under 
5 the point of the 
\ breast bone and 
\ splits the fork 
,ing vein and 





poor bleeding, 
while a slip to 
one side or the 
other can cut 
a shoulder and 
cause bad blood 
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5 tee er quicker tl 
aes Cee ar ’ can be removed 
i AS ase oak : 
«ba ROR ry : : 
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nt ll 
Below—The T S. Department of Agriculture is ré With one man hol ‘s as shown in the picture come off qu 
sponsible for the excellent pr ti of the tools above, and the othe r . an excellent job : 
necessary for killing and dre 8 A—Meat of sticking can be « the hog on his back. This 
14-inch steel; C—Cutting knife: D—Hog method should be used where the block and tackle 
8-inch sticking knife; F Sell-shaped method is not possible. 






i+—Scraper before assembling; H—Gambrel, 






Above—Ideal arrangement and equipment for scalding 
the hog. Everything is convenient and ready for use 
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Right—Scald the 
hind end first and 
the head end last. 
Clean the head eee 
and feet parts ss - 
first, since they . 
scrape harder bi 
when they have 
cooled. Rotate 
the carcass con- 
tinually in the 
water to thor- 
oughly scald all 
parts. 































Above—The first 
step in opening 
the belly is to 
split the aitch- 
bone. Start ex- 
actly in the cen- 
ter hetween the 
hind legs and cut 
straight down 
through the 

























aitchbone. 
The man above is loosening the Below—After the belly has been split 
bung. This step should be com- the hog can be gutted, pulling guts 
pleted and the bung gut thorough- gently outward and carefully cutting 
ly tied before making any effort to them loose everywhere they bind to the 







carcass. It is no trick to gut the hog 
if reasonable care 
88" and caution is used. 
* Cutting any of the 
entrails will make 
,a dirty, messy job 
and will make the 
task of cleaning the 
carcass after the 
guts are out much 
harder. 





split the belly on down to the neck, 





















Splitting the car- 
bd cass with an axe is 
not the best way. 
The proper way is 
to use a meat saw 
and saw straight 
down the middle of 
the backbone as 
shown at the right. 


















* * 


Rastininan 


With the bung gut loosened and tied (left), the 

man is now prepared to open the belly completely. 

A long, straight, easy, sweeping cut does this. 

Caution should be used not to cut too deep and 
puncture any of the entrails. 


















Photos Courtesy Iowa State College of Agriculture and Extension Service, Nebraska Universit¥, 
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Ouv Weekly Sermon 


By REVJ.W HOLLAND DD 


Minus-Prime Cattle 
HE representative of a large packing 
house said, “Out of a recent buying 

of some 40,000 head of cattle, only 400, 

or one out of each 100 classed as prime.” 
Last year, a chain 

store concern inter- 
viewed 16,000 men 

and selected 607. 


These figures give 
us pause. The hu- 
man race is almost 





tion of imperfection. 
JoHN W. HOLLAND Of course there are 
no perfect cattle, 
pigs, or men. Since this is true, the goal of 
life must be to reduce the percentage of 
imperfection as low as possible. 

Let us suppose that the cattle in ques- 
tion might have averaged 20 per cent 
prime. That would have been real farm 
relief. 

17 79 

We are minus-prime as citizens. Bar- 
ring the last presidential election, rarely 
more than 50 per cent of our free citi- 
zenry take the trouble to register and 
vote. A small increase in the efficiency 
of our citizens would help to drive graft 
from our politics. As long as half of 
our people remain asleep, we should not 
grumble if we are preyed upon by graft- 
ers. 

Church members and ministers are of- 
ten minus-prime. Being in a church, I 
know. Some little bit of unregenerate 
thinking and action clings to us. If we 
could practice a little more perfectly what 
we preach, people would believe more in 
our preaching. The infirmities of the 
animal hinder the wings of the angels we 
might become. 

19749 

We are tempted to be minus-prime in 
our personal thinking. Luxury always 
tends to pull down the brain's batting av- 
erage. A little time given to thinking 
upon the great duties, and beauties of liv- 
ing will do much to improve us. 

A letter from a young man in Arkan- 
sas has this line in it, “I am young yet, 
but I am trying every day to better the 
quality of my thoughts.” That lad will 
class as prime in the market of life. 

A dear little old lady remarked to me, 
“Each day I try to make a little better 
than the day preceding. My advance is 
very slow, but I keep on hoping, learning, 
and trusting.” 


1979 


If this article reaches the eye of young 
people, let me close by saying, 

The difference between minus and plus 
is often but a little bit. That little makes 
all the difference between goodness and 
badness, success and failure. 


Javorite Rible Verses 


As Reported by Our Readers 


LESSED is he that readeth, and they 

that hear the words of this proph- 
tcy, and keep those things which are 
written — for the time is at hand. 
—Rey. 

For bin: shall bring every work into 
judgment, with ev ery secret thing, wheth- 
fr it be good, or whether it be evil._— 
Eccles, 12:14, 
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“7 can pull a drag back 
of my harrow now and 
save gas to boot with 


this New Mobiloil” 


[A Wisconsin Farmer’s*experience] 


“Ed got his tractor about the same time I did. They were 
both four years old last July. But Ed could get work out 
of his, I couldn’t begin to. 

“For one thing; he always pulled a drag back of his disc- 
harrow. I tried it several times and got nowhere. Fact is, 
that harrow by itself used to get ’er steaming in the gullies 
up in the north field, 


He said “Try the New Mobiloil!” 


**Ed had been after me all Summer to try this New Mobiloil. 
He backed his own experience up with the fact that 90% 
of the tractor manufacturers who took the Nebraska State 
Tractor Tests, staked their reputations on Mobiloil, when 
they couldn’t afford to take chances with cheap oil. 

“That sounded like good sense to me, so I tried it. Well, 
you couldn’t sell me anything else now. 

“Mobiloil costs me a few cents more per gallon, but it’s 
a whole lot cheaper to use than the 65¢ oil I used to buy. 
I’m pulling a drag behind my harrow now and actually use 
less gas with the double load. Besides, it lasts longer—I 
don’t have to drain near as often and she takes those gullies 
in the north field without a shiver.” 


*Name on request. 


It’s not price per gallon but cost per season in fuel and 
repair bills that counts in buying oil. The New Mobiloil 
will save you money by the acre and by the year. 

Ask your Mobiloil dealer to refer to his complete 
Mobiloil chart for the correct grade to use in your tractor, 
truck or car. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
Makers of high quality lubricants for all types of machinery” 


the New 


Mobilo 
























MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for engine 
lubrication of prominent passenger cars, motor 
trucks, and tractors are specified below. If your car is 
not listed here, see the complete Chart at your dealer's. 
Follow winter recommendations when temperatures 
from 32° F. (Freezing) to 0° F. (zero) prevail. Below 
zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except Ford, Models 
T, TT, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”). 




















1929 1928 1927 1926 
NAMES OF Engine | Engine | Engine | Engine 
PASSENGER CARS Ss 5 S al. 
MOTOR TRUCKS —e|s : s E s g s 
AND TRACTORS Eis s 3 s 
A\SIA|FSI|ALFSIAIS 
Autocar, T (ow: 
& Waukesha)H 
(Waukesha). SS hUhhUS oe 
“ H (own engine) A jArcj A jArc] A JAre]....}.... 
* other models... | A | A| A JArc] A JArc] A |Are. 
, seressasces BBIArc BBiArc] BBiArc] A Are. 
Cadillac BB/Arc| BB/Arc| BB)Arc] BB/Are. 
Chandler Special Six |....}..... A JArc] A] A |....]..6 
= other pane A jArej A Arc] A jArec] A |Are. 
Chevrolet. A |Arc] A JArc] A fAre] A Are, 
dae Acyl... saeefeeee] A [Arc] A JAre] A jAre. 
* erial 80 
loge BBiArc| BB\Arc] AJ AJ ATA 
be a models. | A |Arc] A JArc] AJ AJA]JA 
Diamond T........ A|JAIAILAJATAIAIA 
Dodge Brothers.... | A |Arc] A |Are] A [Arcj A jAre. 
OS A |Arc] A /Arc]..-.J....] A |Are. 
55 4455450040 A |Arc] A [Arc] A JAro] A [Are. 
Federal, ius satan peoefece| BBL AL... foes 
T-6B,F-6,A-6,3B-6, 
2B-6, T- 3W, WR, | 
FG, FoF. oc ccecs A |Arc] A JArcd A [Arcd A |Are. 
7 other models | A AAJA AJA 
Ford, A& AA..... A |Arc] A JArc].... yp eae 
F TO Eescece bischvtecdcd Os Ree 
SE, ns wiikee BB)Arc| BB/Arcj BB) BB) BB; BB 
G. M. C., T-10, : 
T-11, F-19. . | A JArcd A JAre F 
“ 120, T30, T40, 
T42, T50, T60, T80 | BB/Arc} BB/Arc] BBiArc]....|..0. 
other models |B} A| BIA] BIAIBIA 
re AILAI[AILAJTAJAIAIA 
Graham Brothers... ]|..../....) A JArc] A [Are] A /Are, 
TN; sccdvewese A Arc] A jArc] A JArc] A |Are. 
Hupmobile. . BB)Arc| BB)Arc] A Arc) A |Are. 
Indiana, 611, 6111... |....]....] A [Are] A JArc]....].... 
other models }A|A|A|A|A|A|AJA 


International Special 
Delivery, Wau- 


kesha engine. AJLAILAJATAJAJAIA 





“ 33, 43, 54C 
54DR, 63, 74C 
74DR, 103 A JArc] A [Arc] A /Are. 

“ HSS4, HSS54C, 

HS74, HS74C, @ i 
104C, HS104C BT A bgdeleee decedecodbscsoece IE 

“other models. BB, A| BB) A| BB) A|BBA 
Mack.. BB] A| BB) A] A |Arc] A JAre. 
Nash Advanced Six 

& Special Six | BB)Arc] BB)Arc] BBjArc] A |Are. 

“ other models. | A |Arc} A jArc] A |Arc] A Are. 
NE | vaasctues A jAre] A [Arc] A JArc] A /Are. 
Oldsmobile........ | A JArc| & |Arc] A JArc] A jAre. 9; 
CON. stecvecee ee ee ee AA A |Arc] A |JAre. Ii 
ae A jAre] A |Arc] A JArc] A [Are. 
Paige, 8-cyl.. -+.| BBArc]....]..++ 

other models, . sesfeceefeaeeeoe ef A [Arcd A JAre. 
Panties. ccsccccoes A jArc] A |Arc) A JArc] A |Are. 
A |Are} A |Arej A [Arc] A jAre. 


eo.. eeecoesese 
Re ublic, 15, 15W, 
. 15W, S28W, 30, 
































10W. 35,35A,35B, |A| A|A|A]TAIAIAIA 
* 25-6 secleocchececlecsst A lAred A Are, 
nin other models., BB A. BB} ABB ABBA 
7. See AJA]...-]....A A\A 
Star. bcccfecccbeccctocess A LAs, A ANG 
Stewart, ‘7X, 10 ashe as dbencleocdbasdevedl @ Le 
1, 21X, Buddy BB) A| A jArc] A jArc) A |Are: 
as bo seh gy BB} A| BB A|BBA|BBR A 
Studebaker (Pass.).. | A [Arc] A |Arcd A |Arcd A /Arc, 
White, 15, 15B, 20, 
Miia xe<ses ArcJArcJArc.|ArcjAreJArcdArc./Are. 
©. TGs since BE A bea cclece decocdeccdbcssheses 
wee sie mets. ATAIA|AIAIA 4 F 
jillys-Knight, 4c b evslecedescsicec cde sesieces re. fy 
ween "Gcyl. BB)Are| BB)Arcd BBjArcj BBiArc. J) 
TRACTORS 
Allis-Chalmers,15~ ee) ee BIA y 
other models | BB| A | BB| A} BB) A| BB A 
Case, 25-45, L..... BIAIB/A/BIAIBIA 
other models BB; A | BB) A| BB) A| BB A 
Caterpillar BIAIB/IA|BIA|BIA }| 
Cletrac. BB) A| BB) A| BB) ABBA ff! 
E-B.... ceeds | BJAT BILAIBIA | 
Fordson... ...|-..-| BB} A | BB} A | BB) A 
Hart Parr. y» TBJ/ALBIA/LBIAIBIA 
John Deere..... .-. | BB) A| BB) A} BB) A] BB A 
McCormick....... | BB| A | BB) A | BB) A] BB) A 
* rrr BILAIB/A/]BIJA|BIA 
Twin City, 40-65... fone} ef ce bes efeseadeae BIA |) 
other models) BB) A | BB] A | BB A | BB).A 
. Re BBI A | BB] A| BB] A| BBA 





TRANSMISSION AND DIFFBRENTIAL: 


Fe. their correct lubrication use Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“CW”, Mobilgrease, or cee Oil, as recom- 
onied by complete Chart available at all. dealers’. 











NOTE: For a season’s supply we recome- ~ 


mend the 55-gallon or 30-gallon drum 
with convenient faucet. 
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When to Start in the Dairy Business 


’ With Home-grown Feed Available 


se HEN is the right time to 
start in the dairy business? 
asks a reader. 

If the season of the year is what the “when” refers 
to, then we unhesitatingly say in the spring when pas- 
tures are available, or in the fall 
after feeds for the winter feeding 


have been grown on the farm 
where they are to be fed. 
If the “when” refers to the 


time when plans are to be laid 
for starting dairying, then we 
say as positively that these plans 
should be completed at least by 
January 1 and preferably by the 
first of the preceding September, 
for fall-sowed crops may play an 
important part in the early spring feeding, and let us 
not forget that feeds and feeding are at least 60 per 
cent of the dairy business, especially in the South. 
Perhaps a better way to answer this inquiry is to 
say that no one should start in the dairy business until 
he has actually on hand the feeds required—pastures 
for summer and home-grown feeds of 
the right quality for winter feeding. 
At least one should have the best rough- 
ages for winter feeding—legume hays 
and silage—and certainly no one should 
go into winter dairying without all the 
legume hays the cows will consume 
These must be home-grown, for they 
are the cheapest feeds that can be pro- 
vided, and we repeat that the feed 
costs are 50 to 60 per cent of the total 
costs of producing dairy products. 





BUTLER 


TAIT 


Perhaps we should be a little more 
definite as to the correct time for start- 
ing into dairying and mention a few 
conditions under which no one should 
start dairy production :— 

1. No one should start in the dairy 
business until he is convinced that he 
really wants to do so, is confident he 
can and will succeed, and is willing to 
do what is necessary to succeed. 

2. No one should go into the produc- 
tion of dairy products as a means cf 
producing farm revenue until he knows 
enough about the business to know what is required 
to make a success of it. No one should go into dairy- 
ing believing it an easy or simple business. 

3. No one should start in the dairy business unless 
he is willing and“determined to study the business and 
make a large part of the information now available his 
very own, through not only personal experience but also 
by studying the recorded experiences and knowledge of 
other dairymen. 

4. No one should go into the dairy business under 
the false impression that it is a business separate and 
apart from farming or crop production. Other things 
being equal, the man who makes the greatest success in 
dairying is the man who is the most successful pro- 
ducer of ciops, particularly feed crops. 

5. No man should go into dairying believing it is a 
kind of farming which thrives on poor soil. The best pas- 
tures and the best feed crops, and therefore the cheapest 
feeds, are produced on rich soils. Of course, if the 
best feed crops for dairy cows—legumes—are produced, 
the fertility of the soils of a dairy farm will be in- 
creased under intelligent management, but the less pro- 
ductive the soils, the less productive the dairy. 

6. Of course, no one can start dairying without cows 
and we are constrained to say he should not do so 
without better than average cows. But perhaps we 
should not go farther than -o say that no one should 
start in the dairy business without the best cows ob- 
tainable, and we are free to say that he had better start 
with a half dozen really good cows than a dozen aver- 
age cows, or with 15 or 20 cows half of which are so 
poor that they will eat up the profits of the other half 
that, if not handicapped by their poor sisters, would 
themselves pay a profit. 

Because I write so much about the necessity for 
cheaper and better feeds, it must not be concluded that 
I underrate the importance of good cows. There are 
four important links in the successful dairy chain: The 
dairyman, the cows, feeds and feeding, and thee selling 
price of the products. Of course, the quality of the 
dairyman determines the quality of his cows and his 
feeds and feeding, but we have better cows than we 
have feed producers and feeders. The selling prices 
we cannot much influence, for we practically sell in a 
world’s market, except as we can influence the quality 
of the product. Profits can be most influenced by 
better dairymen, better cows, and more, better, and 





Plus the Will to Win 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


cheaper feeds, for these are the influences which will 
lower cost of production, and that is about the only 
means of materially increasing profits. 

It matters not whether a man starts with two or 
twenty cows, not one of them should be kept at a loss. 


7. No one should start in the dairy business without 
the will to improve the average production of his herd, 
be it large or small. Nor should he start dairying unless 
he is willing and determined to do the things necessary 
to increase the production of his herd. He cannot in- 
crease the average production of his herd unless he is 
willing and able to do the things necessary to definitely 
tell him which are his best cows, on a yearly basis, and 


which are his poorest cows. He cannot obtain this in- 


om . 


A SIMPLE BUT ADEQUATE MANURE SHED 


formation by guessing or estimating the production and 
cost of feeds. He must know pretty definitely the fat 
production of each cow, on a yearly basis, and must 
know approximately the quantity and cost of the feeds 
each has consumed. 

If he cannot have tests made to approximately de- 
termine the butterfat, he can at least weigh all the milk 
which will surely give him a clue to the relative pro- 
duction of each cow. If he hasn't the time to weigh 
the milk of each cow at each milking he hasn’t the time 
to waste in the dairy business. If he cannot afford to 
acquire the information and spend the time necessary 
to feed his cows according to their capacity to produce, 
he cannot afford to go intc dairying. 

8. Nothing is so impracticable in farming as that 
which the farmer thinks “impracticable under my con- 
ditions,” and therefore, no one should start dairying 
without the “will to win,” and the determination to 
fight it out along dairy lines if it takes a lifetime. ~ 


TOS eo kr 
Manure Shed Prevents Fertilizer Waste 


N ORDER to save the maximum of fertilizer con- 
| pwn from manure, tight gutters and the use of 

plenty of bedding in the barn are essential, says H. C. 
Moffett of the Missouri College of Agriculture. If at 
all possible the manure should be transported to the 
fields and spread each day. If this cannot be done it 
should be stored, preferably under cover like the shed 
shown in the photograph on this page, in well packed 
piles and kept moist to prevent hot fermentation. 


When stored out-of-doors the piles should be made 
high and compact so that rain will not soak through 
and thus carry away some of the soluble constituents. 
It is almost impossible to prevent some waste, but under 
proper management not over 10 to 20 per cent of the 
nitrogen and practically none of the phosphoric acid 
and potash need be lost. 


When manure is exposed to the leaching action of the 
rains the losses are great, even amounting to half of the 
total value in periods of two to five months. Obviously 
the loss falls on constituents which are very soluble and 
therefore the ones most quickly available to plants. 
Through fermentation a large share -of the nitrogen in 
the manure may be dissipated into the air as a gaseous 
product called ammonia or gaseous nitrogen. The 
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strong odor characteristic of poorly 
ventilated horse stables is due to the 
escaping ammonia produced by the 





breaking down of nitrogen compounds. 

In the hot fermentation which takes place in dry, loose. 
ly packed litter the temperature may rise high enough to 
cause “fire fanging,” when as much as 80 per cent of 
the nitrogen may be lost. Phosphoric acid and potash 
are not lost through fermentation but heavy losses of 
these constituents may occur through leaching. 










The livestock farmer who fails to harvest his manure 
crop is surely overlooking a great source of profit. This 
by-product of the livestock business will pay well for the 
time spent in caring for it and applying it to the land, 
and no man can afford to be careless with the most im- 
portant single source of soil fertility on livestock farms, 

Wo HOS 


Soft Pork Investigations 
i¢ THE extensive soft-pork experiments conducted 






cooperatively by the United States Department of 
Agriculture and a number of the state agricultural 
experiment stations, it has been found that unless the the 




















ration is distinctly softening, the rate cond 
: of gain of the pig is an important factor Win 
contributing to firmness of the pork. ma 
Firmness of pork is of great importance will § 
to the consuming public and to the pork i 
producing and meat industries. This on 
federal-state codperative work has been Ponge 
° front 
in progress for 10 years. The work has Rose, 
involved a great number of experi- SEN 
ments and thousands of animals. of Coa 
Variations in firmness of pork are Pack 
due mainly to feeds, some producing a pay pe 
pork that is soft, or even oily, and oth- wont 
ers a product that is satisfactorily firm. wows 
Other factors entering into firmness are ena 


initial weight of the animal, rapidity of 
gain, degree of finish, etc. 

The following statement of results, 
supported by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the state ex- 
periment stations of Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Georgia, Indiana, Michigan, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Ohio, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia, has been issued :— 


STATEMENT OF RESULTS 

1. Pigs with initial weights of 100 pounds or more and 
gaining at least 1% pounds daily on a mixture of ground corn 
(9 parts or 12 parts) and ground soybeans (1 part) self-fed, 
free choice, with mineral mixture in drylot, through a per 
of approximately nine weeks or longer, have produced firm 
carcasses in the majority of cases. 

2. Pigs with initial weights of 100 pounds or less and 
gaining a maximum of 1 pound daily on a mixture of ground 
corn (9 parts or 12 parts) and ground soybeans (1 part) 
self-fed, free choice, with mineral mixture in drylot, through 
a period of 15 weeks or less, have produced soft carcasses m 
the majority of cases. 

3. Pigs with initial weights ranging from approximately 
40 to approximately 70 pounds fed raw soybeans with com 
and minerals in comparison with cooked soybeans with corm 
and minerals, both rations in drylot, have produced carcasses 
of approximately the same degree of firmness #t comparable 
finished weights. ° 

4. Pigs with initial weights of approximately 
gaining a maximum of 50 pounds on rations of 
or rice bran with tankage and minerals during an 
feeding period followed by a gain of at least 70 








50 pounds 
rice polish 
eight-week 
pounds of 


brewer’s rice with tankage and minerals during a period 
eight weeks or more have produced firm carcasses in the 
usual cases. 


5. Pigs fed low-fat rations varying widely in protein con- 
tent, with dried blood the principal source of protein, have 
produced carcasses which were strikingly uniform in com- 
position and firmness of fat. All rations were composed of 
hominy, dried blood, alfalfa meal, and minerals, Owing 
variations in the proportions of dried blood and hominy used, 





the nutritive ratios of the rations varied from approximately lows, Feather 
1:2 to 1:10. fies on w 
‘ . x: 

6 Experiments have shown that when corn oil, peanut ota 


oil, and soybean oil are present in the ration, either as natu- 
rally contained or as added, they have a softening effect 
on the body fat which increases with increase in the 
content of the ration. 


A ftandard farm faper lays. 
Why Is America Rich? 


HEN all is said and done, the United States is 

the wealthiest nation in the world chiefly be 

cause we have for the last hundred years bee@ 
converting into tangible wealth the greatest available 
supply of natural resources in the world—coal, oil 
- lumber, ore, and—most important of all—- 

the fertility of our agricultural lands. 
Some of these natural resources are neatly 
gone. When a country has such resources 
coupled with transportation and business 
organization to pass them on to the world 
why should not such a nation be wealthy? Why giv€ 
all the credit to the protective tariff which, after all, # 
largely an instrument to give the favored few a chamee 
to get more than their share?—The Farmer and Farm 
Stock and Home, St. Paul, Minn. Ps 
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How much does the average farmer 
use his feet? 


Just in feeding and manure re- 
moval chores, for 27 cows, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin working with 
100 farmers, found that each of 
them averaged 238.3 miles per year. 
And all of them together traveled 
nearly 24,000 miles—almost the 
length of the equator around the 
earth! 


No wonder that farmers who do 
not get right-fitting, comfortable 
boots, find their $11,000 feet (aver- 
age accident insurance valuation) 
setting up a pained cry for help. 





But no farmer’s feet need suffer. 
The United States Rubber Company 
has always known the importance 


built the “U.S.”” Blue Ribbon boot 
for long-lasting comfort. 
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A GENEROUS SAMPLE OF 


AMAMI 
SHAMPOO 


Just send your name and address. 
You will receive a sample of this 
delightfully fragrant shampoo. It 
eliminates dandruff, imparts a 
sparkling sheen to the hair and cleanses 
perfectly. Contains no animal fats. Ab- 
solutely free. Write to 


PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
Dept. 152 48 Warren Street, New York 
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OFFER 
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‘finest qual! 
OMONEY, Peper - 
ents someary charge. os 25 yard bundle 
Bite tage paid. tmopey with order. 
tinfac fection ears nteed or money back 
PANY 






Ek 


5 YARDS FREE 





a) sas 


693 emt Dept.S-679,N.Y.C. 





New 
feather ee eree 


Feathers aod Bedding, Our evect cial tg 

eathers an r 

Ketacsity eh willeurprise hy "Alle el ces 
1 trial, Satisfaction pA, 


Write 


Row i ye, 
bp he the t ony to buy, “get free catalog and sample 6 Today 
AMERICAN FEATHER & PILLOW @0. 
Dept. N-6/ Nashville, Tenn. 















y trial. 
ory, costs $2.50. If not. costs Fine Horsehide 
FREE. STERLING CO. NR-14 ;ALTIMORE, MD. 


» Railroad Special! 
c p 
z= CCURACY guaranteed by 
~ A 100 year old Million Dollar 
Factory. Solid gald effect 
case guaranteed 25 years, 
Richly engraved. Locomotive 
crown, time-keeper dial, rallroag 
back, Why pay $20 or $30 for 
— tata 2 | Order tad 
uring Bargain an 
Sale. Only - $3.77 postege 
Sane NO Money. Send postal 
7 d psy when your watch, errives, 
7 FREE TRIAL. Wear 10 days at our 
e@xpense. Money back if not delighted, 


Weecaseccccccsecece . Mail This Coupon 


BRADLEY H-77 Newton, Mass. 
Bend Watch, Knife and Chain. # Risk Nothing. 


thie send a Reinforced Edge STERLING razor on 30 da 








Send 
No 














Q CORN SHUCKS IN THE AIR 





UNE in on your teat satle sta- 
tion Friday, November 15, for one 
of the most unusual programs that has 
ever been on the air—a corn shucking 
contest. 


Up North they call it husking. Much 
of the shucking. (or husking) is done 
from the standing corn. A wagon is 
driven down the field. The husker takes 
two rows at a trip. The shuck is slipped 
open, the ear is snapped out of its lodg- 
ing place and with a flip is tossed into 
the wagon. 

Men in the Corn Belt who do a great 
deal of this become quite proficient at it 
just as many of our cotton pickers be- 
come real experts at their job. There- 
fore for several years several of the 
farm papers of the Middle West have 


been sponsoring what they call corn 
husking contests. A suitable field for 
the contest would be selected and the 


day appointed. Counties would send their 
contestants for the award. All would 
line up just as the horses are lined up at 
the races. And at the firing of the gun 
thé corn would begin to fly and the bang 
boards begin to sound. (The bang board 
is the high board on the far side of the 
wagon box.) The winners of the state 
contests are pitted against each other in 
the Mid-West contest for supremacy in 
the entire Corn Belt. 


That’s what is to be broadcast on Fri- 
day, November 15. A tower will be 
erected- in the middle of the field. Dave 
Thompson of Prairie Farmer and radio 
station WLS will be on the tower with 
the mike and will describe the progress 
of the contest. 

The event will be broadcast over the 
National Broadcasting Company’s Farm 
Chain. It is being sponsored by Stand- 
ard Farm Papers (of which we are 
members) and the Capper Farm Press. 
We don’t know how many of our South- 
ern members of the chain will carry this 
program but get it if you can. It prom- 
ises to be a unique program in broad- 
casting history. Certain we are it is the 
first effort along this line. The contest 
this year is to be staged at Platte City, 
Missouri. The broadcast will occur at 
11:45 to 12:15, noon, Central Standard 
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Gitls Coat «4 Dress GARDEN AND ORCHARD 
Tr 
DO?"RLE BARGAIN FOURTEEN THINGS TO DO NOW 

1. Plow orchard broadcast, so as to 
turn under all weeds, grass, and other 
refuse. 

2. Cut and rake dead weeds and grass 
under fruit trees. Either plow under 
or burn. 

3. Tear down paradichlorobenzene 
mounds around peach trees exactly 
four weeks from the time of applica- 
tion and scatter the unspent crystals. 

4. Harvest pecans if not already com- 
pleted. No object in leaving them 
longer on trees or ground. 

5. Thoroughly cure pecans. before 
storing or selling. Spread in sun in 
thin layers. 

6. Plow broadcast now land to be set 
in fruit trees late in the fall or winter. 

7. Drop temperature to 55 degrees in 
sweet potato storage house as soon 
as th: roots are properly cured. 

8. Feed all cut, bruised, and culler 
sweet potatoes to livestock. Don’t pu 

sai them in the curing house. 
New Style 9. Give collards and cabbage set late 
‘in summer the final cultivation. } 

Double bargain, 10. Strawberries fertilized in August 
the biggest, vege ill and September will use prof.tably an- | 
ever offere e wi aati 
send both thesé new and ‘stylish Fall and other pirates a 
Winter Coat and Dress without asking for 11. Thin and cultivate the late sowed 
one cent with the order. turnips, carrots, and other similar veg- 
COAT, made of good grade Heavy Velour. This Coat etables. 
will give genuine satisfaction ell made and very 
becoming. New shape, silk stitched collar. Large 12. If not already cut out, remove 
—— ss, etates ~ or now and burn the blackberry stalks 
DRESS, attractive and becoming dress of Printed that bore fruit last summer. 
Pongette with new flar: ng Gkirt and contrasting esllar, | 13. Set fruit trees now as fall set- 
eos, ome ‘Sizes—8 t=" ting seems to be better than midwinter 
SEND NO MONEY ust send your pame end od or spring setting. 

ress giving sizes and colors 14. Take first opportunity to go over 
f Coat and Dress. You il ly $3.98 pl 
afew pennies service Sarco when he brings the orchard and cut out and burn broken 
package. If you aren’t entirely satisfied, return the and diseased branches or badly dis- 
merchandise and we will refund your money. We 
pay postage. tg this big bargain at once. Order eased trees. 
NOW by No. 16, L. A. NIVEN. 
HOWARD-LUX co. Dept. 16, Cleveland, 0.) yy | 


A 44-part boot! 


You may have thought of a boot 
as a simple combination made with 
one piece of rubber and a duck 
lining. But not “U.S.” Blue Rib- 
bon Boots! Everyone of them has 


Hip, 


and youths. 


FREE BOOK! 


The care of 
Farmers’ Feet 


This free book is written 
by Dr. Joseph Lelyveld, 
Podiatrist, Executive Di- 
rector of the National As- 
sociation for Foot Health. 
It discusses such problems 
eas bunions, fallen arches, etc., and many 
precautions that lead to foot health. 


Write for “The Care of Farmers’ Feet.” 
Address United States Rubber Company, 
Dept. FFF--119, 1790 Broadway, New York. 


‘US? 





BLUE RIBBON 
foot-saving heavy footwear 





Time. 
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44 distinct parts—fitted together 
as carefully as a tailor fits the parts 
of a stylish, comfortable suit. 


You should demand the same 
comfortable fit in boots as you do 
in shoes. Perfect fit—ease—comfort 
—foot health ... that’s the other 
50% of the job “y, S.”’ Blue Ribbon 
date Boots do. It’s a real 
100% boot! 


Rubber ribs over the instep to 
prevent cracking. Gum reinforce- 
ment to stop rubbing at the ankle. 
A special knee reinforcement to 
prevent breaking at the knee boot 
fold. Every “U.S.” Blue Ribbon 
feature is designed for protection 
and comfort. - 


And it’s this same care, quality 
and workmanship in all “U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon footwear, that are 
making it the favorite line of farm 
families everywhere: There’s a 
type of “U.S.” Blue Ribbon 
Heavy Footwear for every mem- 
ber of the family. 







These sturdy, good-looking 
*“U. S.” Arctics have long 
wearing red soles—also made 
in Ebony quality with white 
soles—fine quality cashmer- 
ette upper. Fleece lining for 
extra warmth, 4- or 5-buckle 
lengths, 


“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots come in 
Sporting, 
Short lengths for men—in Storm 
King and Short lengths for boys 


Storm King and 





Comfort and wear plus style for farmers’ 
wives in these Gaytees for town and visiting. 

“Gaytees” is the trade-marked name of 
these stylish, tailored overshoes made only 
by the United States Rubber Company. 
This year there are new styles, new pat- 
terns, new fabrics, new colors, 


— 
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Step! Step! Step 
Around the World 
to Feed the Stock! 
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The Progressive Farmer 


With Northeast Georgia Agents 


petal YN County held the first coun- 
1 ty fair of the fall. The outstanding 
educational exhibits were put up by 
County Agent McMullan bringing out 
; some of the demon- 
strations that had 
been conducted in 
Newton County this 
year. The 4-H calf 
club show attracted 
much attention, and 
calves sent from 
this county won first 
place in their class, 
and third place in 
the open ring at the 
Southeastern Fair. 
Miss Tallulah Odom, a 4-H club girl in 
this county, won the American Jersey 
Cattle Club’s gold medal for proficiency 
in showmanship, and Bill Bouchillon won 
the bronze medal in the same contest. The 
Newton County exhibits at the Southeast- 
ern Fair won $545 in prizes. 
¢ ¢ i 





T. L. ASBUBY 


Hancock. — The outstanding feature 
of the Hancock County Fair was the good 
exhibit by the 4-H club boys. Sixty-five 
stalks of heavily fruited cotton grace- 
fully arranged in their booths made a 
beautiful picture. The average produc- 
tion was 1,445 pounds of seed cotton. 
Forty-eight of the boys made ten ear 
corn exhibits and 13 of them showed pigs 
in the barn. The county agent’s exhibit 
was a bunch of records from this years’ 
five-acre cotton contestants, showing re- 
sults as high as $111 profit per acre. 

i € ¢ 


Stephens.—Early in September 125 
farmers of Stephens County made a tour 
of the demonstration farms of that coun- 
ty. Eight five-acre ‘cotton contest areas 
were visited, and the guessing on the 
yields created a lot of interest. After the 
tour Professor E. C. Westbrook of the 
State College of Agriculture addressed 
the delegation. 

Lil © ¢C 


Habersham.—Thirty thousand 
pounds of vetch and Austrian peas to- 


‘They’re Talking 


of Fairs, Winter 


Legumes, and Five-acre Contests 
By T. L. ASBURY, 


District Agent, Georgia Extension Service 


gether with 15,000 pounds of clover and 
1,200 bushels of rye have been purchased 
the farmers of this county for soil 
building purposes. Five hundred tons of 
basic slag and 100 tons of limestone have 
been received, and will be used under the 
vetch. Nearly 200 club members will com- 
plete their demonstrations this year, 9 of 
whom secured purebred Jersey calves this 
month. 


for 


7 if 
1} 


Franklin.—The three ton-litters that 


were sent from this county to the Fat 
Stock Show won $126 in prizes, and 
County Agent Davis a trip to the Inter- 


national Live Stock Show this fall. 
qa 


Richmond. — Thirty-six thousand 
pounds of Austrian peas and vetch has 
already been distributed to the farmers in 
this county. The Georgia-Carolina Poultry 
\ssociation continues to grow. A _ ware- 
house has been leased and a mixing plant 
installed, which enables the association to 
handle all their feed co6dperatively. 

"9 *@9 


Elbert.—County Agent Tatum as- 
sisted in the sale of 280 head of cattle, a 
total of $5,930. He also held the regular 
monthly poultry sale and visited all of 
the schools in the interest of a soil build- 
ing campaign. 

q 9 

Walton.—Twenty-five five-acre cot- 
ton contestants will finish the year’s work 
with a good record. The weather has 
been unfavorable, but cotton is still look- 
ing very good. A field meeting held at 
the corn demonstration after vetch was 
attended by 12 farmers. Twenty farmers 
attended another cotton demonstration 


meeting. More herds have been put on 
test this month in our dairy demonstration 
work. Two silos were completed last 
month and filled. Ten thousand pounds 
of vetch was ordered by the 25 farmers 
present at the two soil improvement meet- 
ings, after they had seen how much better 
the crops which were planted after vetch 
were standing the long drouth. 
¢ 9 9 


McDuffie.— County Agent McGee 
gave a number of demonstrations in treat- 
ing oats and wheat against smut. The five- 
acre cotton contest areas are showing up 
nicely with several going over six bales 
to the five acres. Held two poultry cull- 
ing demonstrations, and one demonstra- 
tion in treating for worms attended by 13 


farmers. 
gq 


Jefferson.—County Agent Hosch re- 
ports cooperative sales of livestock and 
cream amounting to $2,972.92 and codp- 
erative purchases of livestock, and winter 
legumes amounting to $11,716.50. A group 
of 4-H club members coached by County 
Agent Hosch won the district contest at 
Athens and entered the State Contest at 
the Southeastern Fair. 


¢C il ¢ 
Hart.— County Agent Westbrook 
checked up on the five-acre cotton con- 


test and club areas, sent out letter of in- 
struction as to the care and handling of 
purebred cotton seed that was distributed 
to the farmers this year. A verv enthus- 
iastic meeting of the Jersey Cattle Club 
was held and plans made for this fall 
show. Cream station receipts are still 
increasing. A meeting of the county 
poultry association was held for discus- 


sion of the winter’s work. Six plans for 
poultry houses were furnished and 12 
farmers were given instructions in the 
use of capsules for eradicating worms in 
the flock 

Cc if ¢ 


Rabun.—The dairy business in Ra- 
bun County is growing rapidly and the 
present cream routes have been extended 
to cover practically the entire county. 
More pastures are being seeded this fall, 
The five-acre cotton contest is showing 
up exceptionally well this year. The fall 
truck crops were very successful this 
year both in yield and money returns. 
17°79 


Jasper.—A 12,000-egg incubator has 
been installed this month. The interest 
in poultry is growing every day. E. N, 
Elder has under construction a new lay- 
ing house for demonstration purposes. 
Two hundred and fifty laying houses are 
being built this month. 

ga 


Warren.—Eleven thousand five hun- 
dred pounds of vetch seed was distributed 
to farmers in this county this year. 


1949 
Gwinnett.—Robinson held 14 meet- 
ings over the county in the interest of 
cover crops. Eight thousand pounds of 
vetch seed~-has already been distributed 
and more than that quantity was bought 
direct by the farmers from Atlanta. The 
County Jersey Association held their fall 
show on October 17 with 50 head of fine 
cattle in the.barns. F. W. Fitch of the 
State College judged the Jerseys. 
co 


Morgan.—Two thousand three hun- 
dred pounds of alfalfa seed, 285 tons of 
limestone, 30,000 pounds of vetch, 3,400 
pounds Austrian peas, together with $66 
worth of inoculation were handled dur- 
ing September. The Morgan County 
Club Committee gave the 4-H boys a bar- 
becue this month with 45 of the 60 club 
boys present. Director Campbell and 
Master Farmer F. C. Newton addressed 
the boys. 


Experiences of a Young Preacher 


An Eventful Year Was 1908, 
Spent on the Cherokee Circuit 
By J. A. THOMASON 


ATTENDED the annual conference at 
Tuscaloosa the fall of 1907. I was or- 
dained at the conference by Bishop E. R. 
Hendrix. Rev. J. D. Johnston and I were 
the guests of Mrs. Hargrove and daughter. 
I smoked a pipe, and I wouldn't smoke at 


the house, I didn’t know whether they 
would want me to smoke at the house. 
Miss Hargrove came to the door one 


morning and said, “Do either one of you 
smoke? My brother wants some tobacco.” 
Bro. Johnson - said, Bro. Thomason 
smokes.” I gave her some tobacco for her 
brother and I smoked after that when I 
got ready. 

Tuscaloosa is an old town. It is near 
the Warrior River. They operated a 
dummy train from the A. G. S. depot to 
the insane hospital. The University of 
Alabama is located at Tuscaloosa. 


“ 


A crowd of preachers visited the hospi- 
tal one evening. The doctors knew when 
we were coming. They had a big gong 
bell on the door and they rang the bell, 
and all the nurses were in their place. 
It would make you sad and laugh 
One doctor said to one of the inmates, 
“Which do you like the best, a doctor, or 
a preacher?” He said, “They all look 
alike to me, just worth 15 cents.” 
were hollering, some crying, some singing, 
some knitting, some laughing. One of the 
inmates said to Preacher Gant, “I am go- 
ing home with you.” He made a dive to 
the door. There were 1,300 inmates there. 


too. 


Some 


When conference adjourned the bishop 
read out the appointments and I was as- 
signed to Cherokee Circuit, Florence Dis- 
trict. 

En route to my new appointment I visi- 
ted my sister, Mrs. A. B. Hull at Gurnee. 


My brother-in-law took me in the coal 
mines. He was the fire boss. We got in 
the mines and went into a room and the 
gas caught afire and he hollered at me, 
“Lie down,” and I made a dive and like to 
butted a piece of timber with my head. 
My brother-in-law laughed at me. I said 
to myself, “No mine for me.” 

I spent a few days at Gurnee and then 
went to Birmingham to visit Bro. Walter. 
I heard the whistle blow for Gurnee Junc- 
tion and grabbed a hat and ran to the 
junction to meet the train and I was out 
of breath when I got to the train. 


When I got to Birmingham I took the 
street car for Boyles. I spent a few days 
and went to Guntersville to visit my father 
at Fry. I spent a few days and took the 
train at Guntersville for Huntsville where 
I changed cars for Margerum. Brother 
Charles Thomas met me at the train and 
I spent the night with him. 


I took the train for Cherokee and I went 
out to Rev. W. J. Smith’s home two miles 
north of Cherokee. I arrived at the Smith 
home and hollered, “Hello!” An elderly 
gentleman came to the door and I said, 
“Thomason is my name, the pastor of 
Cherokee Circuit.” He said, “Smith is my 
name, come in, come in.” I thanked him 
and went in. 

The girls were washing that day as it 
was wash day. The girls were busy with 


their clothes and the noonday meal was 
late. The meal came on. I went in for 
the meal and Bro. Smith introduced me to 
the family, three girls and two boys. Miss 
Ella, the oldest, waited on the table. She 
took my eye. I would eye her, but wouldn't 
let her see me. 


I got a place to board at Bro. Smith’s 
home, for $8 per month. I watched my 
chance to get to talk with Miss Ella, to 
see how she talked. This was the 5th of 
January, 1908. We talked along at odd 
times and we were engaged in March. It 
was a big mouthful to pop the question. 
I loved her on first sight. 


My appointments included Mt. Zion, 
Mt. Pleasant, Oak Grove, Moontown, 
Pleasant Hill, Careytown, and Margerum. 
[ traveled afoot and on train. Cherokee 
was an old town on the Memphis and 
Charleston railroad (Southern Railway 
now.) Among the old settlers were Good- 
loe Pride, Wat Rutland, Wells Rutland, 
John Harris, Charles Harris, William 
Driskell, Dr. C. W. Williams, Dr. Oriley, 
and others. 

At Mt. Pleasant Church 
were Reuben Elliott, James 
Elias Stringer, and others. 

At Mt. Zion church, Buck Hamilton, 
Seaburn Pounders, George Hamilton, Bart 
Overcash, G. W. Dubois, Robert Dubois, 
and others were old settlers. At Mar- 


the settlers 
Williams, 


gerum were Chas. Thomas, Will Arnett, 
Mat Roberts, Mat Wallace, Lewis Hard- 
castle, and others. 

The Careytown church settlers included 
Cain Vaden, Alex Vaden, Mr. James 
Carey, Tuck Walker, John Counts, Rev. 
Reeves, Walter Reeves, W. M. Hege- 
lands, Carbins, and others. 

Pleasant Hill church settlers were T. B. 
Gaisser, John Gaisser, Thomas J. Gris- 
ham, Edward Denton, Hodge Wallace, 
Waters, Labon Tuberville, and others. 


At Moontown church the settlers were 
W. M. Glover, William Brown, William 
Askew, Rev. Thomas Yarbrough, Larkin 
Elliott, J. T. Collum, the Watsons, Silas 
Parham, Lewis Bendall, Messers, Dills, 
and others. At the Oak Grove church the 
old settlers were Forrest Olive, John 
Olive, William Weatherbee, John Weath- 
erbee, J. E. Keeton, William (Bill) Kee- 
ton, the Sherrods, Joe Donelly, and others. 

Riverton was the end of the line of rail- 
road, a branch line from Riverton Junction. 
It is on Tennessee River. They had a 
warehotse and elevator and they unloaded 
freight off the boat. The postoffice and 
big store was operated by W. M. Buchanan 
and Sloan. James Harland kept a store 
also. Riverton was the end of the canal. 
Sloan and Buchanan were government 
contractors (once called Chickasaw). 
They had a ferry boat which crossed the 
river over to Waterloo. The river is half 
a mile wide at Riverton. Sloan and Buch- 
anan had daughters in school at Athens 
College. 

Bear Creek has some fine fertile land 
on its banks. It is the line between Col- 
bert County and Tishomingo County, Mis- 
sissippi. 
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Keep Cold and Colds away 


COLDPRUF 
FIGURFIT 


Keep damp, chilly, cold 
weather away from you and 
you're pretty certain to keep 
golds away, too. 

jera Figurfit (Cold- 

a nit Slip is the ideal 

cold weather garment. 


It’s knitted by @ epostel 
ss that keeps you © 3 
} ao in the coldest kind of 
weather. 
d it’s fashioned to_ fit 
og tailored gown. You 
can wear Indera under your 
smartest dress. It never an- 
noys you by riding up around 
your hips or bunching be- 
tween your knees. 





ra launders easily and 
a have to iron them. 


Ask your favorite store to 
show you Indera in the 
many attractive colors and 
patterns. For women, misses 
and children. 


style folder No. 232 


ree, . 
" Write us for it. 


in colors— 
INDERA MILLS CO., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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WITH TELESCOPE is the most Simple, Accurate, 
Durable and Complete outfit ever made for 


TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, ‘RRIGATING 


orany work around the farm requiring a Level. Age 
ricultural Schoola, County Agents, Farm Bureaus 
and individual land owners from Atlantic to Pacific 
use and endorse every claim made for the 
BOSTROM, and so will you, after using it; our 
unqualified money-back guarantee settles that, 
WRITE TODAY for illustrated description of 

level and TELESCOPE, testimonials and money-. 
back order blanks, or better still, ORDER NOW 

before heavy rains setin, Wt. 15lbs, New Low Price, $20, 


-Brady uring Co. 
58 Stonewall St. ATLANTA, GA, | 








Hams Can’t Spoil 


Put the salt 








ahead of warm weather. 


Get 
right to the bone with a 
Turley Meat Salter 
3 That keeps them. Note how in illustration 
Thousands in use. Not expen- 
sive. Never fails. Owners de- 
lighted. Must satisfy you or you 
get your money back. 
T. J. TURLEY CO., Inc. 
Box 50 Owensboro, Ky. 










$$ BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN $$ 


Bell chocolate bars and chewing gum to stores and di- 
tet. Big profits, steady business. Write for samples 
and agency offer 


MILTON GORDON, Sta. V, Dept. 228, Cincinnati, 0. 








Turn Idle Acres Into 








Save Time and Money on Other 
: Disking Jobs 
‘urn old pasture land, hard baked bottom land, cleared 
Wood land, drained swamps, heavy orchard sod, etc., into | 
$ crop producing acres with the CLARK CUTAWAY 


Bish and Bog Plow and Harrow. 

Hr this sturdy machine, with its extra heavy disks 
fasily and quickly breaks up and pulverizes soil that’s 
tough for the average plow or harrow. 

The CLARK CUTAWAY Bush & Bog Plow and Har- 


‘Wis an investment that pays for itself many times | 
Bas because it makes productive land out of waste land. | 
tipped with heat treated disks of cutlery steel forged 
“arp for better work and longer service. They’re un 


tailtiona tls guaranteed for 3 years. For all tractors, 

Men and 4 mules. 

ail the coupon for FREE book, ‘‘The Soil and Its 
se,’ and catalog fully describing the Bush & Bog 


Plow and Harrow and other Clark ‘“‘Cutaway’’ farm im- 


~ Car 


a _Mail Coupon for Free Books 


The Cutaway Harrow Company, 
Main St., Higganum, Conn. 
aul ty ne PREE catalog and FREE book, ‘‘The Soil 
illage.’’ 


x 

ERR ee oe MER hae rae eye Re ment and philosophizing. 
of religious belief or lack of it. 
permitted to argue and dispute with the rest. 





art, Cutaway” Disk Harrows and Plows are sold 
Minata govted by Dinkins-Davidson Hardware Co., 
a.; T. H. Robertson & Son, Fayette, Ala.; 








UNCLE FRED'S COLUMN 


Crop Conditions Around Royston, 
Georgia 
( N October 11 and 12 I was at Roy- 


ston, Georgia, the thriving little city 
located in the corner of four counties— 
Franklin, Hart, Elbert, and Madison. This 
is a fine farming sec- 
tion and Royston has 
long had a= great 
reputation as a good 
cotton market and 
the farmers certain- 
ly do bring in “the 
staple” “lean years 
and fat years.” 
Last yearI was 
here and saw them 
sell on the streets 350 
bales of cotton in one 
On Friday I saw them market 250 
which was a good showing con- 
the summer's drouth of eight 
the recent rainstorm of two 








G. F. HUNNICUTT 


day. 
bales, 
sidering 
weeks and 
weeks. 
The farmers as a rule are complaining. 
I found many who are beginning to real- 
ize forcefully the absolute necessity of 


| every farmer who would prosper having 


some other cash crops to supplement cot- 
ton. The day of cheap labor is gone. 
The day of cheap cotton production is 
gone so far as the Southeast is concerned. 
Cotton cannot stand all the demands that 
are now put upon it. 

One landlord said: “In 1928 a tenant on 
my farm planted soybeans in his corn and 
sold beans for more money than the corn 
would have brought, and yet this man 
didn’t plant any beans this year.” Well 
it seems to me that it is high time for the 
landlords to at least settle upon-a sound 
farming system and to have a clear un- 
derstanding when the trade is made that 
the tenant is to carry this system out. 
Such years as this should cause our farm- 
ers to think and to mend their ways. 

Cotton will always be the chief cash 
crop of the South, but the more assistance 


it has the better off our farmers will 
find themselves. Any farmer who de- 
pends upon cotton alone will find him- 


self in a continual strain and farming will 
not be the pleasant and profitable occu- 
pation that it should be and can be made 
to be. Every day I hear these “all cot- 
ton farmers” talking about quitting. They 
should quit their method of farming and 
adopt a better balanced system. 


G. F. HUNNICUTT. 
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Ten Questions and Answers About Uni- 
versal Peace and Understanding 


r 
esson? 


(Lesson for November 10, 1929—Isaiah 2:2-4; 
Acts 17:22-28; John 4:20, 21) 
I 

When did the incidents in this lesson take 
place? 

Isaiah prophesied in Jerusalem 755-679 B. C. 
Paul addressed the Athenians 51 A. D. Christ 
met the Samaritan woman in December, 27 
A. D., the first year of his ministry. 

II 

What great event event did Isaiah prophesy 
in this excerpt? 

Isaiah prophesied the day when “they shall 
beat their swords into plowshares and their 
spears into pruning-hooks;” when war should 
end and peace be everyy.here. 


Ill 
How did Paul address the people of Athens? 
Paul always had desired to visit Athens, the 


center of the intellectual world, where philoso- 
phers, artists, sculptors, teachers, scientists— 
| the flower of the 


intellectuals—were to be 


found. Once there, he immediately set about 


preaching Christianity. 


Iv 
How did it come that he was allowed to 


preach Christianity in this city? 


Athens was a liberal city. It allowed argu- 
It allowed freedom 
So Paul was 


Vv 
What was the Areopagus? 


“Areopagus” means “Mars Hill.” But this 


spot was probably the hall of the Areopagus, 
the great assembly place, where Socrates was 
tried and condemned to death. 

VI 

What incident did Paul take as the theme 
for his lecture? 
through Athens, Paul 
with the inscription: 
Unknown God.” Taking this as his text, he 
argued that the true God did not live in 
shrines and temples, and convinced many by 
the soundness of his teaching. 

Vil 

Give the incident of Jesus meeting with 
the Samaritan woman. 

Journeying from Jerusalem to Galilee, Christ 
passed through Samaria. Near Sychar, he 
sat by Jacob’s well while the distiples went 
in search of food. A Samaritan woman came 
to draw water and Jesus asked for a drink. 

Vill 


Why was Samaria usually avoided by the 
Jews? 


had come 
“To an 


Passing 
upon a shrine 


Because of the long quarrel between Jews 
and Samaritans. 

IX 

What question arose in their conversation? 

Raising the question of Jew and Samaritan, 
the woman brought up the difference in their 
beliefs about the proper place to worship. 

x 

What did Christ foretell? 

Jesus responded that the place made no dif- 
ference. The time would come, he declared, 
when the true God would be worshipped 
throughout the world and neither place nor 
race would make any difference if that wor- 
ship were sincere. 





" ANOTHER STANDARD FARM | 
| PAPER SAYS— | 


Is It Fair? 
]* THE old tariff, the average rate on 

goods the farmer buys was twice as 
high as on the goods he sells. The pend- 
ing tariff increases that disparity. Let 
us suppose for a moment, 
though, that a miracle is 
about to happen and that 
Congress is about to raise 
the average tariff rates on 
farm products to a _ point 
equal to rates on other products. Would 
that mean equality for agriculture ? 

The Natjonal Grange says: “No.” A 
recent statement from its Washingto 
office has this sound comment on the 
limitations of the tariff to help and its 
enormous power to harm agriculture :— 

“We are also impressed by the fact that 
a large proportion of the acreage of 
American farms cannot be brought under 
the protective system, for the reason that 
the crops produced on these lands fall 
into the surplus class and must be sold 
on the world’s markets at the world’s 
price. It follows, therefore, that the 
higher we make the tariff on general 
commodities, the less chance there is for 
the economic survival of unprotected 
farmers. The farmer who is compelled 
to sell his crops in the open markets of 
the world is working under a tremendous 
handicap when he is obliged by the action 
of the government to buy his supplies in 
our highly protected market.” 

The Grange, of course, draws the 
moral that the debenture plan should be 
added to the tariff. Possibly it should; 
possibly some other plan, with the same 
purpose and fewer defects, could be de- 
vised. The fact that sticks out, though, 
regardless of differences on these other 
points, is that any tariff ill that raises 
duties on the goods the farmer buys, 
takes money out of the pockets of pro- 
ducers of the great staples. Selling, as 
they do, on a world market, they must 
buy in the home market. The higher the 
home market price is, the worse they 
are off. 

The essential facts of a tariff fight are 
always purposely veiled by a fog of argu- 
ment. Farmers will do well to remind 
themselves occasionally just what these 
essentials are. Here’ is a brief outline: 
A tariff that raises rates on the goods 
the farmer buys takes money out of the 
pockets of producers of hogs, wheat, and 
other staples whose price is set on the 
world market; it is likewise a blow to 
business in the farming states, and both 
farmers and business men should join in 
just action against the unfairness of the 
present program. 

Congress will vote on the tariff sched- 
ules soon. There are enough Congress- 
men from farm states to see to it, if they 
will, that the interests of their constitu- 
encies are protected.—Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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ROWELL 


HAMMER 
MILE 
for Every Size 
TRACTOR 


thet 





Don’t wreck your 
tractor or motor 
overloading it wit 

@ wrong -size 
grinder. 














Equipped,if desired, with 
wagon bor loader, bagger 
and other labor-saving 
improvements. 


ET More Out of 
Your FARM 
the Rowell Way 


We are now mailing out free copies of our 
new booklet in which a truly amazing ac- 
count is given by feed specialists of the 
“SavinGs in the farm’s feed crop, and the 
Savinas in cost of production of eggs, milk, beef and 
»ork that can be made by using RoweL_t Hammer 
Mixts. Ask for catalog 50. It’s an eye-opener. 


ROWELL Advantages 


Found in 
No Other Mills 


1--Greater range of fineness; will crush, 
shredor grind to powderany kind of rough- 
age or grainwithout heating or discoloring. 
2--Not dulled by running empty. 3--Hard 
substances won't break mill. 4--Replace- 
mentsfewer. 5--Wear does not injure the 
mill. Made in 3 sizes---whateveg your tractor or mo- 
tor call sfor. For electrified farms our No 1 Rowell 
Whip-It with 5or 714 H.P. motor iseasilyins 

to grind automatically and elevate grain, cutting la- 
bor costsin two. Moderately priced within the range 
of any farmer. There's a dealer or distributor near 
ang or send name today for cata- P 

og 50 and easy terms. 1-29 


The I. B. Rowell Co. 


1305 Lincoln Ave. 
Waukesha, Wis. 

















AMAZING NEW ‘ 
IFeepo FaAcrTs 


Distributed by Boswell Sales Co., Siloam, Ga., 
Yielding Bros. Co., Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 








cpAre ies” 


$7.50 per 100 & up, 
Smal! or large lots, Blood Red & Yellow Delicious Apples, 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 
Ornamental Trees Vines Shrubs. Catalog in colors FREE 


. TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 22, CLEVELAND, TENN. 





Before You Buy 
Any Water Tank- 


Write for Our Booklet 





Find out why DAVIS 

TANKS Cost Less—Last 4 > 
Longer. CYPRESS 

For home, school, farm, hotel, TANKS) 

industrial plant or other purposes st) 

DAVIS CYPRESS TANKS are ey 


best—and cost less because they 7 
last longer, Easier to erect and 
repair, more attractive than tanks 
of other material. Many of our tanks in use 20 to 40 
years. Write today for our FREE Booklet and quotation 
for a tank to meet your needs. 


G. M. Davis & Son, 
801 Laurel Street, 
Palatka, Florida. 


Please send your free beoklet. 
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The Progressive Farm Woman | 


MRS. W. N. HUTT, Editor 





THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 
ia _ . 
—— November 11.—Fine em- 

broidery, laces, and lingerie which 
have become yellowed, may be made 
snowy white again by boiling in water to 
which a little bluing 
and the juice of a 
lemon have been add- 
ed. Rinse well in 
clear water. 

Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 12.— Remember 
when making a gela- 
tine dessert or salad 
that it will set more 
quickly in a metal 
mold than in one of 
glass or earthenware. 

Wednesday, November 13.—In a little 
country graveyard there appears this in- 
scription: “Sacred to the memory of 
James J. Ream, who died August 6, 1900. 
His widow, who mourns as one who can 
be comforted, aged twenty-four, and pos- 
sessing every qualification for a good wife, 
lives at Chatham Street, this village.” 

Thursday, November 14.—Better to use 
a few extra bed covers and keep the win- 
dows wide open on cool nights. Remem- 
ber that wind blows up through a thin 
mattress and it is a good idea to place 
a blanket under it. 

Friday, November 15.—The living room 
will be far more attractive if all the 
furniture is not upholstered in the same 
material but the various pieces should 
harmonize. 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Saturday, November 16—QOne way to 
keep the family from mixing up the tow- 
els is to have a special color for each 
person. You might buy pink bordered 
towels for sister, blue for brother, red 
for dad, green for grandma, and yellow 
for mother. 

Sunday, November 17.—“The greatest 
homage we can pay to truth is to use it,” 
said Emerson. He might have added “to 
use it kindly.” 





| CORRECT TABLE SERVICE. | 
FOR ALL 


UPERFICIAL as it may seem, the 

way a person wields his fork and 
the manner in which he uses his napkin 
are the criterion by which he is judged. 
The old paraphrased adage, “Show me 
your table manners and I'll tell you what 
you are,” never had a greater line of fol- 
lowers than it has today and if you want 
to “rate” you must be stamped as one 
who knows his table manners. 

It is true that the rural people do not 
“put on as much dog” as the urban kins- 
men but there are certain practices that 
are common to all localities and in which 
all persons*should be schooled. The use 
of the napkin and silver are not deter- 
mined by the territory in which one lives 
and what is correct in this line in New 
York is also the fashion in Louisiana. 


In taking one’s place at the table the cor- 
rect procedure is to approach one’s chair 
from the left side; if you have a man for 
a neighbor he should assist you in sitting 
by quietly placing the chair conveniently 
as you sit. The napkin is the first thing 
that will be used so it should be taken 
from the left side of the plate and un- 
folded, with the exception of one fold, 
in the lap and one corner used throughout 
the meal. At the end of the informal 
meal and provided you will take other 
meals there it should be refolded in the 
lap (not on the table) and placed in the 
position it occupied before the meal be- 
gan. If you are taking one meal place 
the napkin unfolded at the left of the 
plate. It is highly desirable that families 








aia 
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use napkin rings so as to identify at 
other meals the individual's napkin—and 
thus insure sanitation. 
MARJORIE B. ARBOUR. 
Associate Agricultural Editor, Lou- 
isiana State University. 

Editor’s Note.—This is the first of a 
series of articles by Miss Arbour on table 
setting and table manners. The next will 
appear soon, 


FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE. | 
LETTERS | 


| 
i 


S the judges read the many fine let- 
+ ters submitted in our contest, “What 
We Use to Rid the House, Stock, and 
Farm of Flies, Cockroaches, Bedbugs, 
Ants, Mosquitoes, and Other Insect Pests,” 
they were very much impressed with the 
large proportion of our readers who de- 
pend upon commercial sprays and pow- 
ders to kill dangerous and disagreeable 


THE DETAILS OF ONE COVER ARE WELL ILLUSTRATED HERE 
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pests. These sprays and powders, our 
readers find, are safe, easy to use, and 
effective. The first prize of $5 was 
awarded to Mrs. Clyde G. Burks, Pike 
County, Alabama. We are printing be- 
low Mrs. Burks’ letter and also a few 
extracts from other letters and a list of 
those writers deserving honorable men- 
tion. 

THE PRIZE LETTER 
CAREFUL of the average 
farm home will disclose the fact 

that the quarters and breeding places of 
the pests that infest it are made by the 
people themselves. 

Discarded tin cans, bottles, and vessels 
which hold water are breeding places for 
mosquitoes; carelessly kept barnyards for 
flies; unsprayed fowl houses for mites 
and lice; dark musty storage places for 
cockroaches and moths. 

As a means of defense we allow no 
breeding places to remain on the prem- 


survey 

















696—No winter outfit is complete without 
at least one wool dress. The new 
wool materials are so soft and sheer 


they are as easy for the home 
dressmaker to manage as and 
cottons. This model is particularly 
well adapted to such goods and shows 
such smart features as a scarf 

lar, diagonal closing, and higher waist 


that 


silks 


col- 


line. The pattern is designed for 
sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 39-inch material. 
713—With this pattern mother’s or older 
sister’s slightly worn coat can be 
recut into a smart and serviceable 
school frock. Collar and cuffs of 
heavy linen, a bright leather belt, 


and matching buttons make it youth- 
ful and dainty. The pattern comes 
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in sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
8 requires 1% yards of 39-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 32-inch con- 
trasting. 

712—Here’s an unusually charming ver- 
sion of the indispensable jacket suit. 
The frock gives the effect of blouse 
and skirt but is really all in one. 
The extremely modern cut given the 


front yoke section is repeated on the 
pockets of the separate jacket. Vel- 
veteen is one of the favored fabrics 
for such suits designed for sizes 16, 
18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 4% 
yards of 39-inch material with 2 yards 
of 39-inch contrasting for blouse. 

E-774—A conventional flower design for a 
hooked rug is effective. The size 
is 36 inches by 22 inches. 

















ises. No vessel is left to hold water, 
all barnyard manure is thrown into a 
heap and slaked lime applied at intervals, 
The barns and fowl houses are sprayed 
with creosote and dusted with lime. Old 
motor oil is also applied to these. We 
keep on hand at all times a large size 
can of commercial insect powder which 
is dusted on chickens, and on beds and bed- 
steads and quarters for cockroaches, 


We keep in mind also that sunshine and 
fresh air aid us in our battles against 
these pests and by these means we are 
able to keep the place clear of them. 

MRS. CLYDE G. BURKS. 


EXTRACTS FROM OTHER LETTERS 

Mrs. Mary K. Forwood, of Mobile 
County, Ala., tells us: “For bedbugs, py- 
rethrum powder, kerosene, and gasoline 
are good. Spray all cracks in bed and 
walls, but be very careful to have no fire 
in room as gasoline is very inflammable.” 


Mrs. C. G. Patrick, of Tyrrell County, 


N. C., says: “As a suggestion to the poul- 
try woman, mites may be killed by paint- 
ing the roosts and other places where 


they harbor, with used cylinder oil.” 

Mrs. M. E. Cranford, Marengo Coun- 
ty, Ala. says: “I think everybody must 
know that the best way to get rid of 
flies, other than by screens, is to destroy 
their breeding places.” 

Mrs. A. L. Allbright, Randolph County, 
Ala., writes: “First, I see that all buildings 
are screened.” 

HONORABLE MENTION LIST 

Names and counties are given:— 

Georgia 

Mrs. Alice Pittman, Fulton; Mrs. R. 0. 
Crockett, Heard; Mrs. W. C. Chapman, Colum- 
bia; Mrs. Bessie Crawford, Carroll; Mrs. John 
D. Barnes, Worth. 

Florida 


Mrs. P. D. Joyce, Nassau. 





WINNERS | 
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| TEENS AND TWENTIES PRIZE | 
| 





ANY hundreds of our boys and girls 

worked out the route followed by 
Mary on her trip from New Orleans to 
Washington, D. C., in our recent Hidden 
Cities puzzle. And a great many of you 
wrote fine letters to accompany your s0- 
lutions. The judges awarded the first 
prize of $3 to Miss Ethel McSwain, of 
Toombs County, Georgia, and the second 
of $2 to Joseph W. Cochran, of Augusta 
County, Virginia. Both of these con- 
testants not only wrote splendid letters 
but had their lists perfect in every detail. 
You will be interested in checking up to 
see whether you made any mistakes m 
your answer. 


The Hidden Cities 

No. 1, New Orleans, Louisiana; 2, Pass 
Christian, Mississippi; 3, Gulfport, MississipP!s 
4, Mobile, Alabama; 5, Georgiana and Mont: 
gomery, Alabama; 6, West Point, Georgia; / 
LaGrange, Georgia; 8, Atlanta, Georgia; 9, 
Lula, Georgia; 10, Mount Airy, Georgia; 1, 
Seneca, South Carolina; 12, Spartanburg, South 
Carolina; 13, Charlotte and High Point, North 
Carolina; 14, Lynchburg, Virginia; 15, Orang 
Virginia; 16, Warrenton, Virginia; 17, Alexat 

dria, Virginia; 18, Washington, D. C. 

FIRST PRIZE LETTER 

F the many things Mary enjoyed 
during her stay in Washington, there 
are three that I think she enjoyed most. 
I think Mary enjoyed the association 
with other 4-H club members offered het 
by this trip because it provided an oppor 
tunity for the boys and girls to become 
better acquainted with one another, to 
discuss and help each other with their 
common problems, and to learn 0! = 
standing achievements of other 4-H clubs. 
Next, I think she enjoyed hearing the 
addresses by some of the most prom 
nent government officials and other peo- 


ple who were interested in the future. 
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welfare of the youth of America. I 
think that these speakers helped the boys 
and girls to see and understand how the 
Department of Agriculture works to pro- 
mote the nation’s agricultural interests. 

Then I think she enjoyed the sight- 
seeing tours, the trips to the Capitol, 
White House, Mount Vernon, Library of 
Congress, and other places of interest. It 
is the desire of almost every American 
to visit these places. 


ETHEL McSWAIN. 
SECOND PRIZE LETTER 
HAVE found that Mary passed 


through 20 cities on her trip, including 
the one she started from and Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

I know that when she and her girl 
friends reached Washington and estab- 





Every salt for every | 
need should be 


DIAMOND 
CRYSTAL 
| 


quality / 


SE Diamond Crystal wherever, when- | 

ever salt is needed. Then you're sure 
that you have the pure clean salt that's 
all salt. : 

1. For table use. Diamond Crystal | 
Shaker Salt in the big, red, round package 
seasons food better because it’s flaked. 

2. For butter and cheese making, and 
pickling. Use Diamond Crystal Flake 
Salt. Mild and extremely pure. 

3. For dairy cattle. Milkers need salt 
and it helps increase their yield. Give 
them free access to it. Use Diamond 
Crystal in 50 lb. blocks. Or coarse salt in 
35 and 70 Ib. toweling bags. 99% pure! 

4. For beef cattle. Diamond Crystal 
Coarse Salt is just the salt for the fine | 
finish you need for top prices. 

5. For work horses and mules. They use 
up salt quickly when they're working. 
Give them all they will take willingly. 

6. For sheep. Put out Diamond Crystal 
Coarse Salt for sheep to eat as they need | 
it. Makes stronger animals, finer wool 
coats, and makes herds easier to handle. 

7. For curing and smoking meat. Use 
Diamond Crystal Salt for curing. Gives 
fitm meat and good color — without 
spoilage. For smoking use Diamond | 
(tystal Smoked Salt or Diamond Crystal 
Complete Salt Cure. ' 


FREE BOOKLET! 


&nd for our free booklet ‘‘How to Butcher 
Hogs and Cure Pork”’ based on U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and agricultural college 
bulletins. You'll find ita real help in your own 
butchering and curing. Just fill out the coupon, 


DIAMOND 


CRYSTAL 
SALT 








Fill in completely. Print name and address 





The Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
t. PF-3, St. Clair, Michigan 
Please send me free booklet, “How to Butcher 
Hogs and Cure Pork.” 
Nome 





Twe 
RRD,. 





State. 








cooked with the fat. 
separate them is to cut the fat into strips 
about 1% inches wide. 
tin 1186 tells us “to lay them skin side 


lished themselves in the National 4H 
Club Camp, or the “Tent City” as it is 
sometimes called, they found so many 
pleasures and trips awaiting them that it 
is really hard to know which feature of 
her visit to the Capital City Mary en- 
joyed the most. 

Towards the close of the camp some 
of us heard the program which was 
broadcast all over the United States fea- 
turing members of the 4-H camp and 
Mrs. Herbert Hoover who spoke in behalf 
of the 4-H clubs of America. This is 
what I think Mary enjoyed the most. 

Radio has become so popular that it 
has begun to be commonplace, but very 
few of us know anything about the actual 
broadcasting and to be on a broadcasting 
program is a privilege which perhaps few 
of us will experience. 

I think this would complete any trip 


to anyone’s entire satisfaction. Don’t 


| you? 


JOSEPH W. COCHRAN. 
HONORABLE MENTION LIST 


Names and counties are given:— 


Alabama 
Fannie McClain, Etowah; Willie Mae Hutton, 
Covington; James Elkins, Madison; Aileen 


Minor, Shelby; Margaret Blake, Colbert; Ha- 
zel Blanton, Covington; Annie Louise Phillips, 


Tuscaloosa; Eloise Wyatt, Cullman; Irma 
Morse, Baldwin; Thos. Jefferson Carpenter, 
Mobile; Lucile Price, Chilton; Doyle Butin, 
Pickens. 
Florida 
Hazel L. Knowles, Seminole; Edna Messer, 
Jackson; Eleanor Stowe, Gadsden; Cora Wil- 
liams, Gadsden; Anna Gearhart, Glades; Jessie 
Rushing, Polk. 
Georgia 
Margaret Swain, Decatur; Maude W. Bate- 


man, Washington; Clarice Cook, Heard; Doris 
Calvert, Newton; Dorothy Thompson, Butler; 
Horton, Glascock; Glenn Crump, 
Stephens; Lillian Cole, Dade; Martha Jane 
Stephens, Emanuel; Edna Waddell, Dade; Vir- 
ginia Culbreath, Campbell; Dickie Culbreath, 
Campbell; Frances Smith, Newton. 


Frances 


LARD IN THE MAKING | 


L 
¥ bore best lard is that which has had 

wise attention while it was still in the 
hog. The animal should have been cor- 
rectly fed; too many peanuts for instance, 
make a soft, clear, oily lard; hogs along 
the seashore sometimes eat fish and the 
lard tells the fragrant story. 

The hog should have been well bled, 
else there may be blood in the fat and 
that spoils readily, ruining the lard. 

Not all the fat on the hog should have 








| been put into the nice clean rendering ket- 


tle. The leaf fat makes the best quality 
lard but the trimmings of the ham, shoul- 
er, and neck are good, as are also the 
back strips of the side. But the fat around 
the intestines, the “gut fat” as packers 
call it, should have been scorned. It is 
odoriferous. If you want it for home 
cooking or to sell to less discriminating 
folk for a smaller price, then it should 
have been washed thoroughly and left to 
soak in three or four cold waters several 


hours before rendering to get out as much 


of the rank odor as possible. It should 
have been kept as separate from the good 
fat as the tares from the wheat. 

Lean meat and skin should never be 
The best way to 


Farmers’ Bulle- 





down on a table, grasp the meat, and pull 
it up, meanwhile keeping a knife, sharp 
edge tilted down, against the skin.” 

The pieces should be of even size to try 
out evenly. Burned or discolored lard 
comes from little pieces of crackling be- 
ing too brown while the big, lumps are 
still white. 

Into the kettle put about a quart of 
water, then make it three-fourths full of 
fat squares. 

A thermometer is useful in regulating 
temperature. If you have one, begin at 
160 degrees Fahrenheit, increase to 240 
degrees Fahrenheit, and reduce to 200 de- 
grees Fahrenheit when the cracklings be- 
gin to brown. If you have no thermome- 
ter render it over a slow fire, increase it 
until the cracklings brown, then bring the 
fire back to moderate. 

Have a long, clean, hardwood paddle 
for stirring—pine may give an objection- 
able flavor—and be sure it has never been 
borrowed to stir the soap or hominy. Stir 
slowly and thoroughly ‘but not constantly. 

Remove the kettle from the fire or the 
fire from under the kettle, whichever is 
more convenient, when the cracklings float 
and are brown but not burned. Press the 
lard from the cracklings. 

Stir the lard while it is cooling. This 
makes it smoother and whiter. Strain 
through a muslin cloth into whatever ves- 
sel it is to remain in. 

Earthen crocks if well glazed and ster- 
ilized (also their covers) are good but 
housewives are liking glass fruit jars 
more and more because they can be ster- 
ilized or processed, are more easily han- 
dled, and one jar can be opened at a time 
without disturbing the rest of the lard. 

Store in a dark or dim place if possi- 
ble. Light tends to make it rancid. If 
there is no dark, cool cellar, dark paper 
bags help some. 

When you open a container of lard do 
not scoop down into it. Take it in a layer 
as evenly as you can off the top. Keep the 
sides as free of grease as possible because 
it is that thin layer of grease that often 
gets rancid and contaminates the rest. 

Label your containers “Leaf Lard,” 
which is best, or “First Grade” or “Second 
Grade” so there will be no mistaking them 
whether you sell the lard or use it 
home. 





PATTERNS 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents, 
P terns ordered at one time, 3 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 








Two pat- 


Our new fall and winter fashion magazine 
is now available. You will find it a great help 
in planning clothes for yourself and the chil- 
dren and in planning and making Christmas 
gifts. 


» 
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Send 15 cents for your copy, addressing | 


Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. | 


Aunt Fret fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1929, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“The way Jane holds her head up aw 
looks around when she’s ridin’ in her 
new limousine always reminds me of a 
loose mule in a pasture on Sunday.” 


“T ain’t been a perfect wife, but I never 
fed Pa on olive sandwiches because I was 


Upstairs, 
Downsflairs 
all Arow,, 


the House: 


OW in your home you can 
have gas heat in any room 
any time. The new Coleman 
Radiant Heater makes and burns 
its own gas and it’s portable! Even 
when lighted you can carry it 
anywhere. 
Lighting and operating a Cole- 
man are as simple as “ABC’’, 
Strike a match and turn a valve 















. .. the patented Instant Gas 4 
Starter lights right now! Then a 
in less than a minute the new 


Thermo-Safety Generator opens 
automatically and the radiants i 
light from the starter flame. 

Cheerful, healthful heat radi- 
ates from your Coleman in a fan- 
like zone of comfort . . . pene- 
trates your clothing . . . warms 
you through and through! Light 
it when you get up... dress in 
cozy .comfort. Fine for quick 
heat when you bathe the chil- ti 
dren. They'll be safe from chills 
and drafts. 

The Coleman is the practical handy 
heater for upstairs, ddéwnstairs, all 
around the house. Ask your dealer to 
demonstrate it for you. For illustrated 
literature, mail the coupon today. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE’ 
COMPANY 
General Offices: Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 
Factories: Wichita, Chicago, Toronto 
Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, 


Los Angeles 
Distributors in all parts of the world, 


oleman 


RADEAART i 
HEATER 
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De Luxe Model 5A 
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too busy playin’ bridge to do any cookin’.” 








e Coleman Lamp & Stove Company 


i (Address Office Nearest You, Dept. PG17) | 
j tlemen: I am interested in the Coleman 7 
} — Heater. Please send me illustrated liter- i 
: Name H 
§ Street Address or R. F. D t 
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In the 


F THE farm flock is going to give 

maximum profits it must be properly 
housed. That many farm flocks are be- 
ing neglected in.this respect can be imag- 
ined by the large 
number of requests 
we are receiving for 
poultry house plans. 
While it is late in the 
season to be con- 
structing houses, bet- 
ter late than not at ail 

A suitable poultry 
house need not be 
elaborate or expen- 
sive. Oftentimes an 
can be remodeled at small 
satisfactory poultry house. 





J. H. WOOD 


old outbuilding 
cost into a very 

We should remember that the chicken 
house is the home of the flock and not 
just a place of confinement. The layers 
must be contented if best results in win- 
ter egg production are to follow. 


An ideal poultry house is one that is 


roomy, well ventilated, dry, light, and 
perfectly tight on three sides. The house 
should be so constructed that it can be 


made tight against rats and other ani- 
mals at night. Animals scare and often 
kill birds well as destroy feed and 
breed diseases and parasites. 


as 


The roof can be covered with tar paper, 
shingles, or metal, depending upon which 
material is most economical in your vicin- 
ity. If metal is used, boards should be 
used under the metal above the dropping 
boards. This is advised, because heat 
from the birds or warm air from the in- 
side of the house, upon striking the cold 
metal roof condenses and water drops 
upon the birds. If prepared papers are 
used, rafters and stripping should be thor- 
oughly dried; otherwise the roofing will 
not last long. 

The house should face the south, south- 
east, or east, depending upon the prevail- 
ing winds. In most sections the south- 
east is most desirable because the early 
morning sun enters the house but the 
birds are protected from the afternoon 
sun in the summer. 

The front of the house should be board- 


Stronger Organizations; Better Soils 


farmers to organize and 


ELPING 


encouraging planting of winter 
legumes for soil improvement are the 


big things county agents in Alabama are 
doing at this season, judging from their 
latest reports to Auburn headquarters. 

Both of these movements were men- 
tioned in nearly every report. Indica- 
tions point to larger sowings than last 
year of vetch and Austrian winter peas 
and large additions to membership of the 
Alabama Farm Bureau Federation. 

‘Other progressive agricultural devel- 
opments are receiving attention of coun- 
ty agents. This is shown by the follow- 
ing news gleaned from their reports :— 

17 

Beautifying Homes.—L. C. Rew, 
county agent, reports increased interest 
in beautifying home grounds among Au- 


tauga County rural people. The Farm 
Bureau has placed 1,000 pounds of 
Italian rye grass. 

7 


Bankers Help Improve Soils.—Ran- 
dolph County bankers have encouraged 
farmers to sow winter legumes. They 
not only made personal contacts but sent 
a personal letter to their customers ad- 
vising sowing three to four acres to the 
plow of vetch or Austrian winter peas. 

fof 

Auburn Plan Increases Yield.— 
Speaking of the Auburn plan of ferti- 
lizing and poisoning cotton, F. M. Willis, 
cotton grower of the Dadeville territory, 
told F. G. Wrenn, Tallapoosa farm dem- 
onstrator: “If I had not followed your 
recommendations I would have made 
less than 300 pounds of seed cotton on 
my three-acre project. As it is I have 





oultry Yard in November 





Housing, Sanitation, Feeding Require Special 
Attention in Coming Winter Months 


By J. H. 


WOOD 








WHERE HENS SING HAPPILY AND LAY PROFITABLY IN 


Included in the 
system, and glass substitute 
the birds without shutting out 
State College of Agriculture. 


equipment 
used in the 
sunlight. 


ed up from two to four feet and the rest 


should be covered with. wire only. In 
sections where the weather gets cold 
enough to freeze water, cotton cloth 


curtains should be used in the front of 
the house on cold nights and days during 
the most severe weather. Curtains should 
be made of unbleached cotton cloth. 
These curtains should be kept free of 
dust by regular sweepings or they will 
become air-tight and harmful to the 
health of the birds. 


The house should be located away from 
the home and stables on a piece of land 
that is well drained and in a place that is 
protected from the severe winds and driv- 
ing rains. 


Those who intend to construct a new 


for this laying house are winter green 
winter to make 
This is one of the laying houses of the Georgia 


tl Lolth! baal 





WINTER 
feed, double yarding 


the house more comfortable for 


house or remodel an old one should write 
their state experiment stations and agri- 
cultural colleges for plans and specifica- 
tions. Even though you have a good house, 
these plans might reveal some improve- 


ments that would make your poultry 
house better and at the same time save 
labor. 

Sanitation a Necessity 
ITHOUT a doubt sanitation is es- 
sential to success eavy rtality, 

low vigor, poor pr ductiot I0TF 
ity of the poultry failures traced 
and attributed to unsanttar sur- 
roundings, and equipment 

The house must be kept Drop- 
ping boards should be used d cleaned 
regularly. Tests show that it costs no 


Alabama County Agents Giving Especial 
Attention to These Two Goals 


By WALTER L. RANDOLPH 


News Editor, 


already picked more than two bales.” 
Mr. Wrenn mentioned 63 such projects 


in the Dadeville section, and said each 
bids fair to produce three bales. Banks 
of Dadeville, through the local press, 


helped disseminate information. 
a ae 

Cream Station Boosts Dairying.— 
Lack of a local market has impeded 
progress of dairying in Conecuh County. 
Bankers and merchants of Evergreen co- 
6perated with County Agent P. R. Pet- 
tis and a: station was opened October 10. 
Now cream is weighed, tested, and paid 


for in cash. 
179 


Buy Pigs at Saving—The Geneva 
County Hog-Growers’ Association bought 
600 feeder pigs from Tennessee to sell to 
farmers who lost hogs during the flood 
last March. H. B. Helms, demonstra- 
tion agent, reports a saving of $400 due 
to codperative purchasing. 

197 479 

Hog Show and Fair.—The best pigs 
from 56 Duroc-Jersey sows will be 
shown at the hog show and county fair 
at Frisco City, Monroe County, Novem- 
ber 15. The sows were bought by farm- 
ers last December. They are being fed 
according to recommendation of F. M. 
Burns, extension livestock specialist, Au- 
burn. A. V. Culpepper believes the proj- 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


ect has greatly increased popularity of 
purebred stock. 

|e i 

Gin Days Held—W. T. Cheney, 

county agent, reports that three gin days 
were held in Covington. Thirty-four 
bales, furnishing enough seed to plant 
about 1,000 acres, were ginned. Gins 
were cleaned thoroughly, and only pure- 
bred seed ginned out during the three 
days. Last spring farmers of the county 
bought Cook cotton; gin days were held 
to keep it pure. 

197 49 


Progress in Soil Improvement.—Eric 


Alsobrook, county agent, gives figures 
illustrating winter legume progress in 
Marshall County in graphic form. He 


says, “In 1924, 2,000 pofinds of seed were 
sowed in the county; in 1925, 3,000 
pounds; in 1926, 5,000 pounds; in 1927, 
8,000 pounds; in 1928, 11,000 pounds; 
and in 1929, more than 20,000 pounds.” 
He expects an increase of 20,000 bushels 
of corn due to the legumes. ‘Seed are 
being sowed in every community in the 
county, he says. 
" 

Debts Limit Codperative Movement. 
—“The greatest difficulty I have encount- 
ered in getting farmers to pool cotton is 
that they owe bankers all or more than 
the cotton will bring,” reports J. P 
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more in time and labor to clean the boards 
daily than it does twice or once a week, 
If suitable tools, such as a basket, bucket, 
or box (depending upon the size of the 
house), and a good scraper are used the 
boards can be cleaned in a few minutes 
each morning. Droppings should be used 
on land not close to the poultry yard. 





Water pans should be rinsed every day 
and disinfected once a week. Feed hop- 
pers should be kept clean, and moldy or 
otherwise spoiled grain should be de. 
stroyed and never fed to poultry. 

The yards are hardest to keep clean 
and sanitary but are most important. At 
least two yards and preferably three yards 
should be provided for each house. Fowls 
can then be pastured on one while crops 
are growing on the other two. Each yard 
should be turned at least four times a 
year and should be limed once a year. 

All droopy fowls should be removed 
from the flock as soon as detected and 
isolated away from all healthy chickens, 
If a sick chicken looks seriously ill, it 
will be best to destroy it unless it is a 
very valuable fowl. Dead fowls should 





be either burned or buried deep. know abort 
Good hens are very responsive to good out.” 

homes, sanitary surroundings, and proper “I got a 

care, the third | 


about ‘nav 
cuss word.’ 


Proper Care Includes Regularity 
N THE old days when eggs were cheap 
and poultry meat cheaper, it did not pay 

to exert much energy to caring for the YO 


flock. Today, however, with eggs worth 
five cents each and poultry meat one of 
the most expensive meats produced on the : 
farm, attention to the flock should return ¢ wy 
very good dividends. Rl wha 
While hens are responsive to good care, His bot 
they are very sensitive to changes in InDD 1 
weather, diet, time of feeding, etc. Hens To E K 
that are in heavy lay are tuned up like tI C fro 
¢ 7 His cro 


a motor that is in first-class running or- 


If you change the diet it is like The hirec 


der 


, : “ger ° Are aw 
changing the mixture or timing of your They C I 
motor. It rocks, jumps, and you lose Nor any 
much power. Hens must not only have Both N 7 
nearly the same diet but must have it at Then fo 

ee Some boa: 
(Concluded on page 19 | 
on page 19) That E 
Of little 1 
Sick in 
The debts 
And the 
. EAR B 
Robinson, Perry County agent. Other This wv 
agents mention the same trouble. a series of 


gq iit q we 
Ho birds that w 

Busses Carry Cream.—The board of 
education of ‘Barbour County has prom- 
ised F. Clapp, county agent, that 
school busses will be allowed to carry 
cream to the station at Eufaula. He 
believes this will stimulate interest 2 


dairying. 
197 re 

Silage for Dairymen.—With a half 
dozen new silos full of silage on farms 
where silage has never been before, 
Jefferson County is taking lengthy strides 
in developing its dairy industry. 1. What is a 
Liles, county agent, reports the largest 2 What bire 
crop of calves in history and says that } 
dairymen are sowing winter grazing k 
crops. He is elated because milk pro ie? 
ducers seem to have at last realized they 
must grow feed and save calves. 


1749 
Dairy Industry Growing.—C. S. Kel- 
ler, assistant county agent, writes that ving indiges 
much of the dairy progress in Marion 2 Why can 
County is due to calf club work. He Most all the o 
says farmers in that county are dairy- Als the bir 
minded. As is well known, Marion has Mat was there 

some of the best cows in Alabama, ane 
Mr. Keller predicts that the scrub cow 
will be a thing of the past in a few 
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foportionatel} 
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To Buy Beef Cattle —Following 4° A The woode 
surance of release from tick quarantim® tight unless th, 
interest in cattle is growing in Clar na daytime 
County. Through Farm Agent C. ™s during 
Hollingsworth, farmers of the county nil have kn 
have asked F. W. Burns to help them ome ork 
purchase a carload of Hereford bulls | » the humm 
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and a car or two of milk cows. 
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Willie Willis fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
1929, by Publishers 
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‘Papa said ‘Come here Old Timer’ in- 
stead of ‘William, so I guess he don’t 
know about me tryin’ to back the car 
out 

“I got a hundred in geography if I got 
the third question right. I wasn’t sure 
about ‘navigation,’ but I said it was a 
cuss word.” 


” 





[YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW | 


a | 





THE FARMER 
The farmer leads no E Z life, 
The C D sows will rot; 
And when at E V rests from strife 
His bones will A K lot. 
In D D has to struggle hard 
To E K living out; 
IfI C frosts do not retard 
His crops, there'll B A drouth, 
The hired L P has to pay 
Are awful A Z, too; 
They C K rest when he’s away, 
Nor any work will do. 
Both N Z cannot make to meet, 
Then for A D takes 
Some boarders, who so R T eat 
That E no money makes. 
Of little U C finds this life; 
Sick in old A G lies; 
The debts he O Z leaves his wife, 
And then in P C dies. 
—H. C. Dodge. 
EAR Boys and Girls:— 
This week and next we have for you 
a series of questions and answers about 
birds that we believe all of you will en- 
joy. “Do you 
know your 
birds asks 
Mr. T. E. Mus- 
selman, bird 
man and na- 
ture councilor 
at Camp Mon- 
danin, N. C,, 
who prepared the questions. Let’s see 
Nt you do and we do:— 


1. What is a snipe’s long bill for? 


2 What birds will eat potato bugs? 
3 What snipe feeds entirely at night? 

4 How many birds can a mockingbird mim- 
c? 


>” 





5. Does the hummer eat only flower nectar? 
A great horned owl can swallow a rat. 
‘oportionately a man would have to swallow 
patie whole. How does the owl keep from 
‘aving indigestion? 

a Why can an owl see at night, when al- 
st all the other birds cannot? 

g ; : 

“Ns Is the bird in your yard the same one 
"at was there last year? 


Answers 

_ The snipe’s long bill is used for probing 
Mthe mud for worms. 

? 
‘aaa quail and rose-breasted grosbeak 
~ % and enjoy potato bugs or beetles. 
* Rea woodcock (snipe) feeds entirely at 
Ne unless the ground is frozen. If it thaws 
te € daytime it will then probe for angle- 
TMs during the day. 

4, 1 P P . 
aH have known of a single mockingbird 
; ed 28 other birds. 
hummingbird eats the flowers and 
, "gs which are within the corolla of the 
*S stealing this sweet food. 







a 








6. The owl has a marvelous apparatus for 
digesting foods. The first chamber pa 
the food on to a real stomach, then rolls the 
hair, feathers, and bones into a pellet, covers 
this with mucus, which allows the owl to 
regurgitate it easily through the mouth and 
throat. 


sses 


7. The chemical substance of owl’s 
absorbs the blue and dark rays thus allowing 
it to see readily during the night. Most eyes 
only absorb red and yellow thus limit 
ing the vision to the daylight. 


an eye 


rays, 


8. Bird banding has proved that birds return 


to the same yard year after year until they 
die. 
WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 

Our Knowledge Shelf.—Al! boys and girls 
who like to read will find the following book- 
lets very much worth while: “Forty Books 
for Boys and Girls”; “Thirty Great Ameri- 
cans”; “Heroes of American Democracy.” Any 


one or all three may be obtained without cost 
by writing to the Bureau of Education, U. S 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Prize Contest.—Have you already tried to 
puzzle out that poem, “The Farmer”? To 
the first boy or girl who sends us this poem 
written out correctly in ordinary English, 
we have a very attractive book. Send your 
interpretations to Uncle P. F., The Progres- 


sive Farmer. Correctness and speed are the 
two things that will count. 

Say, Lone Scouts.—Have you sent in your 
enrollment for the efficiency contest? The 
sooner you begin work, the better chance 
you will have to be among the list of winners. 
Look back to your October 19 issue for an 
enrollment blank. 

Sincerely yours, 





| YOUNG FOLKS’ LETTERS | 


The Talking Snake.—I was sitting in the 
woods by a pretty brook when I heard a tiny 
voice say, “How I wish someone would be 
kind to me.’’ Looking down I saw a snake 
with a bruised head close by the brook. It 
said, “I am so weary from running from cruel 





people that throw stones at me.” I looked 
at the snake and asked him if he wouldn't 
harm anyone that helped him. “No, but no 
one ever helps me; they do me harm.” Then 
I said, “I will help you. I am a 4-H club 
girl.” I bathed his head and tore a strip 
off my apron and bound up his head. All of 


a sudden the snake disappeared and there 
stood a prince by my side. The prince told 
me I was lost but he would take me home on 


the next rainbow. NETTIE WARD. 


WINNERS IN 4-H BEEF CALF | 
| CLUBS | 
WHEN the judges of the beef cattle 

calves at the State Fair at Mont- 
gomery had finished their work the hap- 
piest boy in Alabama was John Griffith, 
a 10-year-old lad of Old Spring Hill, 
Marengo County. His calf was the win- 
ner in the class of 4-H calves which 
were calved between May 1 and October 
1, 1928; and also grand champion club 
steer. 

His calf was one of the 10 bought from 
Kirkwood Plantation last spring. They 
were selected by County Agent E. E. 
Hale. John and nine other boys com- 
pose the 4-H beef cattle club of Marengo 
County. 

At the fair, John’s calf—16 months old 
—weighed 915 pounds. He bought him 
February 1, 1929, when he weighed only 
360 pounds. This means that in eight 
months he gained 555 pounds. 

John fed the Farm Bureau calf feed 
plus a grain mixture. Of course his calf 
ran on pasture. 

In addition to winning the blue ribbon 
and the grand champion prize his calf 
was second in the open class of fat steers. 

The winner in the class of 4-H calves 
dropped after October 1, 1928, was Gene 
Davis, of Hale County. His calf was a 
heifer which was a cross between an 
Angus and a Shorthorn. She was drop- 
ped January 15, 1929, and weighed 725 
pounds at the fair. He sold her for 20 
cents per pound. 
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JOE GIVHAN, DALLAS COUNTY, 


fth ex 


ALA. 
1 b 


s been 


For the fi 
awarded the 
at the State 
Joe started 
member of 
That fall he 


mse u Ve yc 1 
grand ch 
Fair of Alabama in 
his long record of 
the 4-H beef cattle 
showed his calf at the Selma f 
In 1925 he made his advent into State 
circles. After winning the blue ribbon in 
4-H club class he entered his calf in the open 
class and won his first grand champion prize. 
Again in 1926 he was first in the 4-H class and 
also in the open class when he won his second 
grand champion prize. Since 1926 he has been 
ineligible to enter the 4-H class but has con- 
tinued in the fat stock class as the winner of 
the grand champion award. 


impion tat steer prize 
I Montgomery 
wint s asa 
club in 1924 


Joe is now a senior in agriculture at the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. He 
expects to farm after he graduates. 

Second prize in the class of calves 
dropped between May 1 and October 1, 
1928, was won by Woody Allston, of 
Linden, Marengo County. His was a 
Hereford steer. In addition to having 


his calf win this prize, Woody was the 
best judge of beef cattle in the 4-H 
judging contest. He was presented a 
purebred Hereford heifer by the Union 
Stockyards, Montgomery. Other win- 
ners in the class of calves dropped after 
October 1, 1928, were Francis Hearn, 
Hugh Davis, and George Willis. 


These four Hale County boys won the 
prize for the best county exhibit of 4-H 
calves. They did their work under the 
direction of County Agent J. L. Lawson, 
who was at the fair and rejoiced with 
them in their winnings. 

F. 


O. DAVIS. 





CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE | 
By CARLTON WILLIAMS | 





| 
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THE LIGHTNING J 
BUG IS BRILLIANT- 
BUT HE HASN'T % 
ANY MIND= HE 
BLUNDERS THROUGH 
EXISTENCE WITH eo 
BIS HEADLIGHT ON 











PIKE COUNTY 











ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 


Oh, the sun-tan fad is very sweet, 


It looks very fine, ah! 
But if you get too much of ole Sol’s heat, 
You'll look like Aunt jemima. 


Sent in by Rebecca Senn, 
Terrell County, Ga. 
HONORABLE MENTION 
Frank Woody, Fannin County, Ga. 
Milton R. Rosser, Hale County, Ala, 
Levern Shaultz, Washington County, Ala. 
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Stop those 





You Can’t Fill a 


Barrel that has a 
short stave... 


The short that keeps you from 
reaching maximum profits is often im- 


Stave 


proper feeding of livestock. The finest 
animals, if not properly fed, cannot give 
you a profit above feed costs. Science 
has given you proven facts on how to 
feed for maximum profit. These are 
available to every feeder. The practical 
feed authorities of our Educational 
Service will gladly help you with your 
individual feeding prob- 4 


Le 
lems, giving you estab- /ieoty 
lished facts to guide you f A 74 





to greater profits. This in- Qtton 
formation is free. Write Ws, 
us today! ‘abd ie 
E192’ 
ESNCPA 


See that the Mixed Feeds you buy 

contain COTTONSEED MEAL as a 
source of protein, 

—-——— 





Educational Service Department, PF-C 
NAT’L COTTONSEED PRODUCTS Ass’N 
915 Santa Fe Bldg., 

Dallas, Texas 


Columbia National Bank Bldg., 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Please send me your new book, “Feed Cottonseed Meal 
and Increase Your Farm Profits.’”’ 














Name. 

Address County. 

Pp. 0. i, 
—_—-_ 
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DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
FREIGHT PAID 


STEEL Now Is the time to get 
CAN'T eure 
CORRUGATED 


the steel roof for your 
buildings. Now while 
prices are lower than ever before. 
Make your buildings safe from fire, 
For a steel roof just can’t catch fire, 
Pays back its cost by saving on fire 
insurance. Easy to nail on and adds 
to the looks and value of your place. 
this roofing direct to you 
and you keep in your own pocket 
the profit others would get. Whether 
you buy one square or 1,000 squares 
you get the same low wholesale 
factory price. ° 
Over 132,212 experienced car- 
penters and property owners have 
saved 50c to $1.00 per square—and 
got better roofing—by buying their 
roofing direct from our Big Roofing 


Factories. 

WRITE FOR Piette today, GOD Ser 
reig' a rices 

FREE SAMPLES and Big Free Samples 

—see the low freight paid prices and 

the fine quality roofing and see how 





















t 
SHINGLES 
27 Sree 


the roofing locks together so all 
nail heads are covered. Address, 








“IRE PROOP-tagy/ 
FS NAIL on ’Y } 


4 











Savannah Fenee & Roofing CoP 
Dept. P-5, Savannah, Ga. 
Send me FREE SAMPLES. Direct From Factory 
Freight Paid Prices and FREE ROOFING AND 
BUILDING BOOK, 
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| BEEKEEPING YEAR ROUND | 
| | 
| By R. R. REPPERT | 
What to Do in November 
JROVIDED the bees have been cared 
for during the last two months as has 
been advised, there is very little to do 
with the bees themselves for the next four 
months. In fact, un- 
less there is ex- 
treme necessity, they 
should be left alone 
and the hive not 
opened until warm 
weather sets in. 

lf, however, col- 
onies are still light, 
indicating lack of 
sufficient stores to 
carry them safely 
through the winter, feeding should be re- 
sorted to as before directed. Care should 
be exercised that the bees are not expos- 
ed to chilling weather, and the operation 
should be carried out only near noon of 
clear days when the bees are actively fly- 
ing. 

Colonies that are extremely light in 
stores, and those that have not a great 
many bees, should be united before very 
cold weather sets in, and only on very 
warm days, as already directed for feed- 
ing. This should be accomplished by set- 
ting the light colony on a strong one, 
with several thicknesses of newspaper be- 
tween, so that the bees cannot pass from 
one to the other without gnawing through 
the paper. They will thus unite them- 
selves, and without fighting as would be 
the case were -they placed together im- 
mediately. 

Although in high altitudes the hives 
may be advantageously protected from 
the winter cold by tying several thick- 
nesses of newspaper about the hive and 
over the top super, placing the cover on 
top, this will hardly be necessary through 
most of the South. All hive entrances 
should be turned to the south however, 
and it will be better, if convenient, to 
place the hives in the shelter of a build- 
ing or hedge. Moving the hive, or a 
change in direction of the entrance, 
should be done gradually, a little each 
day, so that the bees are not confused in 
their efforts to return to the hive in case 
they take a flight. These changes should 
also be made only on a warm day. 





R. R. REPPERT 


Hives should be elevated on bricks or 
other like support by placing them edge- 
wise. This prevents the entrances from 
becoming clogged with leaves with con- 
sequent danger of smothering the bees 
during the winter. Keep leaves and rub- 
bish from about the hives to reduce fire 
hazard. 

Clean up the yard, burning all equip- 
ment that is of no further use. Render 
all scraps of wax and combs that are no 
longer of use as combs. Wax so render- 
ed has a ready sale and is valuable. 

One full shallow super should be left 
on the hive over the brood chamber, as 
winter stores. Perhaps a deep super will 
be better, but more is not usually needed, 
and may be a disadvantage in giving the 
bees too much excess space to keep warm 
during the winter. All empty combs 
should be stored, and in such way as to 
be safe from vermin. 

Except during very cold weather the 
wax worms will also be a pest. Damage 
from them is to be avoided in the follow- 
ing manner: Set one super of combs on a 
tight wooden floor or on an upturned 
hive cover, first placing on this support 
two tablespoonfuls of crystal paradichlo- 
robenzene. After the one super has been 
set on the support, place a _ teaspoon- 
ful of the same crystals over the top bars. 
Stack onto this as a nucleus other supers 
in succession, repeating for each the dos- 
age of crystals in the same manner, until 
a conveniently high pile has been reached, 
when the top board is placed in position. 
Cracks between supers should be sealed 
by the use of narrow gummed paper that 
can be obtained from grocery stores and 
which is now commonly used for wrap- 
ping packages instead of wrapping twine. 











The frend of the Markets 





HE following represent average prices at designated markets, except pea- 
nuts, which are for Georgia shipping points :— 


Pre-war 
Chicago :— Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled tb... .$0.0534 $0.0634 $0.0634 Paonia 
Potatoes, Cobblers, cwt. ........00+. 2.4214 2.60 80 .96 
Frege, SONNE, CUE. k. 6 5 occ cincvcceees 9.15 9.50 9.00 7.86 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ........ 12.52 10.52 13.06 7.21 
Egos, fresh firsts, dos. ......sccecse 44 3I8Y 38Y 28 
Le ee ere re 23 27 26 11 
a ee a 44 444 47Y 29% 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ........ 1.22% 1.31 1.38% 1.02% 
COP, Ure: .& ME. OUR ic asesc0s.0s% 94 9914 +83 63% 
Coete, TEM. BM, OE, hsv kcnwces sees 47 51% 45 37% 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ......0.+44: 20.00 19.00 24.00 17.45 
New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, fb. .......... 1810 1845 1955 1272 
Sweet potatoes, Va. No. 1, bbl. ...... 2.37% 2.874 i rere 
Potatoes, L. I., No. 1, 150 tbs. ....... 4.27Y 4.00 ... Se 
Apples, Wealthys, good to fancy, bkt.. 1.95 1.95 2, Sree 
*No. 3 new. 
SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 
Cents Cents 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel .... 75 I al as 12 
Cotte, BOE: occkveecncevcdsseees 95% II RO OPE I 20 
ORT GOOR. DOT o0cccccasssaceeces 2@3 Sweet potatoes, bushel ............. 50@60 
Ca: TD 45405544sdsncbaneateakens 60@65 








Later applications of the chemical may 
be made at monthly intervals, by merely 
lifting the board at the top of the pile, 
and placing two tablespoonfuls of the 
crystals over the top bars of the upper- 
most super; the gas will penetrate down- 
ward through the other frames. 


' SOUTH GEORGIA PEANUT 
| GROWERS MEET 





| 
| 
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T A meeting of peanut growers from 

30 South Georgia counties at Albany 
on October 18, a special committee was 
appointed to perfect plans for a peanut 
marketing organization in this section of 
the state. 

The committee, which consists of J. S. 
Cowert, of Arlington, as chairman; W. 
W. Webb, of Hahira: M. A. Shiver, of 
Cairo; J. C. Odum, of Newton, and C. W. 
Massey, of Barnwick, will hold a meet- 
ing in the near future and draw up plans 
for the proposed organization, after 
which a general meeting of the peanut 
producers will be held to adopt them. 

The meeting at Albany, which was call- 
ed by W. W. Webb, of Hahira, repre- 
senting the Georgia State Bureau of 
Markets, was interesting in many respects. 
Not only were leading peanut growers 
present from all parts of South Georgia, 
but two state congressmen—FE,. FE. Cox, 
of the Second District and Charles F. 
Crisp, of the Third District—were pres- 
ent and lent their personal support to the 
movement: 

It was pointed out by speakers address- 
ing the meeting that, at the present price 
of between $70 and $75 a ton, growers of 
peanuts were not receiving what it costs 
them to produce the crop, and that the 
only solution of the problem lay in per- 
fecting a marketing organization which 
would entitle the growers to a share in 
the government’s revolving marketing 
fund. 

As a result of the meeting and the ap- 
pointment of the special committee nam- 
ed, it is believed that a permanent peanut 
marketing organization will be perfected 
in South Georgia shortly. 

J. H. REED. 





THE ENROLLMENT} 
GROW | 


‘WATCHING 


n 


ITHOUT solicitation 1,500 Ala- 

bama farmers became farm bureau 
members during the week previous to the 
state-wide farm organization membership 
campaign which began on November 4. 
On Friday night, November 1, Edward 
A. O'Neal, president of the farm bureau, 
said that 823 Cullman County farmers 
had gone to the farm bureau office and 





had become members during the three 
weeks previous. 

Cullman County Farm Bureau officials 
are working to make the Cullman bureau 
the biggest and best county farm organi- 
zation in the United States. To do this 
they must get about 2,000 members. 

Other county farm bureaus were re- 
porting outstanding results before the 
drive started. Marion County Farm Bu- 
reau reported 112 new members; Clarke, 
103; Walker, 99; Fayette, 86; Hale, 55; 
Autauga, 50; Dallas, 38; Tallapoosa, 17; 
Coosa-Tallapoosa, 18; Greene, 27; Lown- 
des, 15; Franklin, 15; Elmore, 13; Shel- 
by, 11; Tuscaloosa, 8. 

Judging from reports it is strongly be- 
lieved that from 20,000 to 25,000 farmers 
will become members of their farm or- 
ganization before the end of November. 
Farm bureau officials, Extension Service 
workers, and many others interested in 
the development of agriculture are urg- 
ing Alabama farmers to organize for the 
sake of agriculture and the farm home. 

L. O. BRACKEEN. 


| FARM BUREAU OFFERS NEW | 
| SERVICE TO MEMBERS __ | 


! 


l iemicimeaibaiatie 





HE Alabama Farm Bureau Federa- 

tion has established a  codperative 
commission concern to aid in Alabama. 
It will be known as the Alabama Farm 
Bureau Mutual Sup- 
ply Association Live- 
stock Commission 
Department. Head- 
quarters are at the 
Union Stockyards, 
Montgomery. 

“The purpose of 
the new agricultural 
endeavor,” says Ed- 
ward A. O’Neal, 
president of the 
Farm Bureau, “is to aid farmers to get 
the very best price possible for their live- 
stock.” This means that farmers will take 
their livestock through their codperative 
organization, direct to the best markets 
of the country. 

J. B. Sylvest and J. D. Moore, market- 
ing specialists, of the Extension Service, 
will supervise and direct in an advisory 
way the livestock operations and contact 
livestock shipping associations, shippers, 
and county agents. . 

When commenting upon the new ser- 
vice which the Farm Bureau is to render 
livestock producers of the state, presi- 
dent O’Neal said :— 

“The Farm Bureau believes that the 
greatest returns from livestock are got- 
ten through assembly of large volumes 
of livestock, which gives the seller more 





LOUIS 0. BRACKEEN 


The Progressive Farmer 


bargaining power. To this end special 
stress will be put on the organization of 
small shipping associations in communi- 
ties where individual carload shipping js 
not already in progress. é 

“It will be the obligation of this new 
firm to maintain the highest price level 
possible. Mr. J. H. Botts, a long experi- 
enced salesman on leading livestock mar- 
kets of the country, has been employed 
to handle the sales. He will be assisted 
by a corps of efficient assistants, which 
will assure the farmer at all times of get- 
ting quick returns on his livestock. 

“It will also be a non-speculative or- 
ganization striving at all times to take 
livestock direct fiom the producer to the 
best markets. The standard commission 
will be charged. The department is ready 
to handle livestock at present.” : 

L. O. BRACKEEN., 


| THE STOCK MARKET COL. | 
| LAPSE AND AGRICULTURE. | 


! 





HAT is the meaning of the un- 

precedented collapse in security mar- 
kets, which has carried many issues down 
35 to 75 per cent from the prices they 
were selling for a 
few weeks or a few 
months ago? Does 
it forecast a severe 
depression in general 
business which will 
adversel, affect ag- 
riculture ? 

The shrinkage in 
quoted values has 
been as pronounced 
as in farm land prices 
in the post-war deflation. That it will be 
followed by a prolonged aftermath of 
painful consequences to thousands of in- 
dividuals appears inescapable. But, just 
as the prosperity of the urban population 
in recent years did not increase the de- 
mand for food and clothing materials 
sufficiently to make agriculture prosper- 
ous, so the bursting of the stock market 
boom is unlikely to reduce the demand 
for these essentials of living enough to 
bring an agricultural depression. The 
net effect probably will be to reduce the 
contrast between urban and rural levels 
of well-being. 

The decline in stock prices probably 
represents a revision of views both as to 
the ratio that should exist between price 
and earnings and as to the prospects for 
earnings in the near future. Business 
activity has shown less than the usual 
seasonal expansion this fall which means, 
in effect, that it has begun to recede. 
The pace may continue to slacken until 
in the fore part of 1930, but a moderate 
recession rather than a severe depression 
appears to be in prospect. Absence of ex- 
cessive stocks of goods in most branches 
of industry means that consumer denrand 
will overtake supplies and stimulate man- 
ufacturing operations without a prolonged 
delay. Lowering of interest rates by the 
releasing of funds recently employed in 
the stock market will eventually encour- 
age business expansion. How long tt 
will take is a question, but a tendency to 
perk up again by spring is a reasonable 
expectation. GILBERT GUSLER. 


"KG. BAKER WILL HEAD | 


| BRANCH STATION | 


l = 





GILBERT GUSLER 





.G. BAKER will be superintendent 

of the Black Belt branch experiment 
station at Marion Junction in Dallas - 
County. His appointment was announced 
by Dean M. J. Funchess and approv 
by President Bradford Knapp. 

Mr. Baker is well known in Alabama. 
For eight years—from 1918-1926—he was 
engaged in extension work in livestock 
and marketing, being located at Auburn. 
Since 1926 he has been agricultural agent 
for the Cotton Belt Railroad. 

Before coming to Alabama in 1918, Mr. 
Baker was county agent in a livesto¢ 
county in Texas. He is an alumnus 0 
Kansas State College, where he graduat 


in 1915, specializing in animal husbandry: i 
pecans pO. DAVIS 
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eig* OLD PLANTATION 
Js, SEASONING 


Makes Sausage 
Taste “Better 


FOLKS: Listen! 
Here’s the Old Time Coun- 
try Flavor you have been 
looking for. Just one whiff 
will start your mouth to watering . .. one 
taste, and you want a second helping, when your 
sausage is seasoned with Old Plantation Seasoning. 
Acomplete blend of pure Fae in flavor-tight bags, 
ready for use,—nothing add, very economical, 
Each bag seasons 10- 28- 50 or 100 lbs. of sausage, 
Prove it for yourself. Get it at Grocery or Market, 
Send 10c for fall size house- 
hold carton for seasoning 5 
pounds of sausage. Also, free 
book, ‘“‘Tempting Ways.’ 


Also fine for poutiry dressing, 
meat loaf, roasts, ete. 


A.C.Lega haw y Co., Ine, 










Birmingham, Ala., U.S.A. 

















Till Show You How 


to Make $5 QO)! 


} Wonderful opportunity for men 


and women in every locality. 
Chance to make $100 to $500 
quickly as my Representative. No 


-apital or experience needed. Work full time 
time or spare time. Earnings start at once. My Plan 
brought Victor Baumann $83 first 5 days—Mrs. Hackett 
$33 first 7 hours—E. Ducat $45 first 2 days. Hundreds 


making big money. I’ll make you the same proposition. 
Get the facts before it’s too late. Send name and address 
today. 


ALBERT MILLS, Pres. 


6873 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved 
in I minute by these thin, 
soothing, healing pads. Safe! 
Atall drug, shoe and dept. stores, 35¢ 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


STUMPS 
Send today for Big Free illustrated book and 
special cat Beige offer on Hercules Stomp mp Pal- 
b. Fe: can clear your 
~ ‘quickly and cheap! ly, then aehe no 
" big money palling stumps 
for neighbors. 
ogle of 





Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 





WERCGULES MFG. CO. 
-29th Str., Centerville,lowa 



















DIL 


ETERNAL FEMININE 
Ma—“‘Where’s the Johnnie?” 
Johnnie—“I can’t get her home; she’s down 

by the railroad track flirting with the tobacco 
sign.” 


cow, 


GOT BY—ALMOST 


The young man had just driven home from 
college at the close of the term. “Did you 
pass everything?”’ anxiously asked his mother. 

“Everything but two Buicks and a Hudson. 
Darned if they mustn’t have had airplane 
motors in ’em!’’—Twin Twinkles. 


PRETTY SAFE 


“It ain’t sanitary,” protested the traveler, 


“to have the house built over the hogpen 
that way.” 

“Well, I dunno,” replied the native. “We 
ain’t lost a hog in 15 years.”—De Laval 
Monthly. 


THE GALLANT CONDUCTOR 


Chatty—“‘O, When he ad- 
dresses me he always calls me ’ 

Catty—‘‘Force of habit, my 
conductor.”—Chicago Tribune. 


A BANQUET DEFINED 
According to an after 
banquet is an affair where 
of food he doesn’t want and then proceeds 
to talk about something he doesn’t under- 
stand to a crowd of people who don’t want 

to hear him. 


ONE FOR THE GOLFERS 


Placid Old Lady (to golf apparel salesman)— 
“I'd like to look at some large handicaps, 
please; my husband said if he had had one 
yesterday he would have won the golf tourna- 
ment.” 


he’s so romantic. 
‘Fair Lady.’ 
dear. He’s a 


dinner speaker, a 
a chap eats a lot 


ALIBI 


An Irishman, just before committing sui- 
cide, left a note so people would not dishonor 
him. It read:— 

“My death is the 
the pistol went off 


result of an accident— 
as I was cleaning it.” 


BEDTIME YARNS 


“My dear,” exclaimed the husband when he 
arrived home late and found his wife wait- 
ing for him, ‘‘you’d never guess where I have 
been tonight.”’ 

“Oh, yes I can,” replied his wife, 
on with your story, anyway.” 


NO HARD FEELINGS 


“Please, suh,”’ said a Negro servant to his 
employer, “I’d like tomorrow off.” 

“Well, Sambo, I gave you a day off a 
month ago to attend your wife’s funeral. What 
do you want another day off for?” 

Sambo looked confused. 

“Well, suh,” he said at length, 
get married again.” 

“Married!” exclaimed the white man. “How 
can you think of getting married again when 
your first wife hasn’t been dead a month?” 

“Well, suh,’’ confessed the widower, “I 
never was one to hold a grudge long.” 


| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 


By J. P, ALLEY —Coprisem, 192, by | 
Diode 


“but go 


“so’s I can 














Hundred Hunting Hounds 


Cheap. Fur Finders. Money Makers. 
Dog Feed. Remedies. Collars. Hunting, 
Fishing, Camping Equipment. Agents 
Wanted. Catalog. 





KASKASKIA, M152, HERRICK, ILL. 


TRAPPERS 


Get Ready 
for Biggest Fur Year 


Steel Tra 
Ps of all kinds, Snares, Rifles 
stvolvers, Shot Guns, Ammunition, Baits, 
+ ners everything you need is supplied 
aul aylor— Headquarters for .Trappers’ 
quoted fet ant the lowest prices bein 
~ 4 cor first class merchandise. Sen 
y tor your copy of Big Free Catalog. 


Fill Out Coupon 
Enclose Ten Cents 
To Pay Postage 
nee you, are going to 
rap this winter we 
want you to see this trap before you 
trap. ‘pal your equipment. It's a great 

oe the smaller fur pearing animals. 

- 


"F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO, 


Headauarter for Trappin 
$5 Fur Exchange Bldg. ng TOUS, MO. 
wit FREE The Big Taylor BOOK of TRAPS 
enclose ten cents, to pay f for EEvoee Noe oo 


one 












aia also to, send | me, 


TRAP ISE FREE 




















| WEAP o’ FOLKS FiGGuHs 
DEYS SETTIN’ PURTY, 
WEN DEYS JES’ HANGIN’ 
OVER HELL ON A 
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Remington Nitro Express Shells 





other make of 
Is om the market. 


will outshoot an 
long-range loads 





The 
Old Reliable- 


Improved 
















Remington Auto- 

loading Shot- 
| gun. nee only. 

12-gauge only, 
Standa 
Grade, Price 


$56.75 OR years the Model 11 Remington 


Autoloader has led all others in pop- 
ularity, because its sturdy construction 
and mechanical perfection make it safe, 
smooth and certain in its operation with 
the heaviest long-range loads. 






Now the Model 11 is even better. This new 

model embodies many improvements. It is 
lighter, the lines are more graceful, it has a 
cross-bolt safety, and finer checkering on the 
dark, American walnut stock and fore-end. These 
are only afew of the new features. See the improved 
Model 11 at your dealer’s. Comparisons will convince you it’s 
the Autoloader you should buy. Send for descriptive circular. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
_ Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


em ington, 


rl Start You in Business 


© 1929 R. A. Co. 




















‘ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


W’en you ondertakes to show folks how 
much you knows, hit gin’ally don’ take ’em 
long to see it! 


4 





















‘3 ina STORE Like This 


$150 Weekly Profits @eatovticorto@usumen Stores). 
and pada det wee J yourres reach. Ciepvoered. »furnish 


asa oods, establish youin bright, 
modern store with Free Auto as bonus. 1,000 men and women 
wanted at once—experience unnecessary—for Carnation Fac- —_ 
tory-to-Consumer Stores. One to be established in each town—to 
sell groceries, food products, daily household necessities far below §’ | 
chainstore prices. I am out to underselland lick the chain stores of 
America. If you prove to me you are honest and a worker, your 
future is assured. I'll teach you everything, make you leading 
merchant of your home town. Write me at once. Thos. B. Bick, Pres. 
CARNATION CO. 658 ion Bidg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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as foreman or active worker 


9992S 
A Jo ona gocd farm can be found 
by running a smali classified 


ad with us. Get lined up now with a reliable 
party for the coming year. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
yy a of Records FREE 


Sinope wonderful! The limit 


METAL 
tele] aL ie 





EDWARDS 















——— 
BIGGEST VALUE: LOWEST COST 































’ 7 . if Just think! 
Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, Y le 
sidings, etc., DIRECT from the world's largest AGENUFNE! 380 OD da 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at Trial, and on terms as low as 


BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied users. 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. . This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Lowincost. Easily erected. Permanent. Good 
looking. All types and sizes tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now’s the time ae .Write for Roof- 

7 and Material Book No. 
= FREE ed and for Garage Book. 


A MONTH 
le 
icent 
ed oak 
ished 

E equ hth t 
ij WOrm guar motors,rich toned 
machines — at less than half 


the standard prices—and $10 
worth of records FREE. 


Send No Money 


dust aA 6 postal w 
Ouiy a Th a limited 
pt of f machines shipped 
















































SAMPLES WARDS MFG. Co. | Ms. a © 
BOOKS 1124-1174 Butler St., 8 a lifetime ,——- ‘ts 
ESTIMATES Cincinnati, Ohio 











VIS PHONOGRAPH CO, 
Dept. pex 188, KONOMO, IND. 
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Classified Ads 


Farmers Buy and Sell” 


‘“‘Where Progressive 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, 


advertisers to use other editions as per list below 


Send Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance 


insertions same rate. 


Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. 


inch in table below. 
Count as one word each initial, 


dress. 


covering 
State plainly what editions you wish te use. 


abbreviation, and whole number, 
Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 


. 
Cabbage—Collards—Onions 
Big, strong, hardy, mountain grown Cabbage and 
Sweethead Collard plants: 500 for 85c; 1,000 f $1.35. 
Send no money, pay the postman, Plants, not trash, 
quick, Sand Mountain Plant Co., Mentone, Ala 


Guar “anteed 6-inch, frostproof Cabbage 

plants; genuine Dutch and Wakefields. Correctly pack- 

counted, ventilated, labeled and rushed postpaid: 

100, = 65« 600, $1; $1.40. thousand. Clyde Maddox, 
‘lowery Branch, Ga 


For Sale Several 
Collard plants P 
250, 60¢ 500, 80k 

in one thousand, 
f.o.b, Lui 
Farm 


well rooted 


Florida. It will pay many 


Georgia, Alabama, and 
frostproof Cabbage and 
parcel post 100, 40c; 
quantities larger 
price $1 per 
delivery. 


million 
rices prepaid 
l, 00, $1.25 For 
hipment by express 
Guarantee safe 
Miss 


two weeks in advance of publication date. Additional 


Note rates per 
nberte n 


Lumberton 


thousand 
including each initial in your name and a8d- (ak Grove 


Flowers 





States Covered— 


Ga., Ala., 
See og and 


Circulation— 
100,000 


Edition— 


Gosnate- Alabama 
So. 
Carolinas- Virginia. 
Mississippi Valley. 
Kentucky -Tennessee 


All five editions... South 


Whole 








and Fia.. es 
Oklahoma 


M 
Ky., “Middle ond E. Tenn. 


Display Rates— 21 varieties gorgeous colored iris. The garden's 
$6.50 per inch greatest beautifiers (including ‘‘Dream,”’ the best pink), 
7.50 per inch labeled and postpaid for only $1. Six orders for only 
9.50 per inch $5. Color circular free. Tell your neighbors. A. B 
6.50 per inch Katkamier, _Macedon, >» 


4.50 per inch 
30.80 per inch Kudzu 
legume for hay and 


Word Rate— 
6c a 
8c a 


Oc 
6c 
5e 
Oe 


word 
word 
word 
word 
word 
word 








Plant Kudzu.—The ideal forage. 





Address Classified Advertising Department, 


lim 
first 
facts. 


Thrives on poor land, soil builder, requires no 
ing Equals alfalfa in quality. Cultivate only 
year, will produce a lifetime, Write for Kudzu 


The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 





Farms For Sale or Rent 
Alabama 


Well 
churches 
ClowWer, 


good 
con- 


on 
Will 
Ala. 


Sale or Rent 
near schools, 
trade. George E 


For 


improved farm 
oad, oll 


and ¢ exe 


Opelik a, 


we do, 
strictly 
to improved and un- 
Alabama, we’re 
We own outright 
listed for exclusive 
sections of Alabama. 
See first. 


Confining as 
dealings 


“THE ALABAMA 
FARM FOLKS” our 
improved farm lands in 
logical folks to see. 
acres and have 
lands in all 
Save money 


the 

48,000 

good 
time 


sale 
Save us 
“FARMS THAT PAY FOR 
THEMSELVES” 

farm 
4-room 


in Autauga 
house and 
road, 30 acres cleared, 50 
Mild climate; land 
fruit, truck, dairying, 
stock. Price $2,250. Small 
balance. 


We can sell 
County—with 
barn, 


you a 78-acre 
attractive 

on good 
rence. 


for 


under 
suited 


acres 
ideally 
poultry and live 
ment ten 
tor 


cash pay years to pay 


Call or write list of farm bargains. 


JOE ROWELL 

Birmingham Trust 
Birmingham, Ala. 

thousand dollars; 68 


Both good farms 
and Troy Teachers’ 


Trust Dept., & Savings 

Co., 

For Sale 0@ acres, five 
fourteen hundred aioe 
barn, pasture near Banks 
Tom Harris Sunks, Ala 


icres, 
house, 
llege. 
and small, ~ for sale Well 
good roads Some have 
growing vection - Alabama. 
tox 35, Tallad Ala 
Ashland, Ala., on state highway 
acres bottom Good location 
for farming or cairying Splendid location for business 
or filling station. $2,500 cash, or terms can be arranged. 
Ww G. Anderson, Ashland, Ala 


farms, large 
schools and 
rapidly 

Write 


Splendid 
cated for 
springs In 
Healthy climate. 


0 acres 
48 2 houses 


2% miles of 
pasture, 18 


Arkansas 
in the Ozarks. 
“Opportunities 
Land ¢ 


Write 
and 
Ark. 


Easy 
for 
ompany 


payments 
meseckers 
Salem 


Own you a home 
for free literature, 
Investors.’” Fulton County 


California 


Where farmers are 
round Land priced 
M, Stanislaus County 
Commerce), Mo- 


ilifornia 

year 
Dept 

Chamber 


County ( 
crops growing 
low. Write free booklet, 
Development Board (County 
desto, Calif. 


Stanislaus 
prosperous: 


Want to Rachenge 


improved farm 
Prince- 


for 
Lowers, 41 


City home 
Write L. D 
Ala 


Wanted to Exchange 
on highway, preferred. 
ton Avenue, Birmingham, 


Plants 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 














Bulbs 


Daffodils 
Wooafin, 


mixed, 20c 
‘Ala 


Snowdrops 
Marion 


Butter-and-eggs, 
dozen Mrs. Edward 


Cabhano~Collerd—Oalene 


Collards: T5ec, 1,000 Evergreen Nur 


Ga. 


re and 
inesville, 
Cabbage: 75c, 
Ga 


Collard plants: 60 1,000 
W: iuldrip, Gainesville. 
.o.d, lea ng varieties 


31° 1,000. John B Pope, 


C.o0 ~G.0.d. reliable Cabb: age, 
per 1,000. E. W. Lumpkin 


Frostproof 
1,000. Dilmus- 


frost proof Cabbage _ plants: 


_Fitzgerald, Ga. 
Collard and 
Thoma isville, 
prose Wakefield Cc abbage plants: Bic per 1,000; 
500, c; 200, 35c True Plant Co., Florala, Ala 
Bermuda Onion and Collard plants. 
Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 
plants for The per 1,000. 
United Quitman, 


Onions : $1 
Ga. 


Millions Cabbage 
Dollar thousand. 


Frostproof Cabbage 
Leading varieties Write 
Georgia. 


~ Cabbage plants for 
1,000. Satisfaction 
man, Ga. 


sale, 
Farmers, 
varieties; 75c per 


sale; leading H 
Pedrick, Quit- 


guaranteed. 8S. H. 


‘plants, 
Gaines- 


Strawberry 
Plant Farm, 


thousand 
Crow's 


plants The 
Major 


Cc abbage_ 
$1.50 thousand. 
ville Ga 


Early 
c.0.d., 7 
Macon, ( 


and Charleston W ae a Cabbage plants 
R : 


Jersey 
5e thousand Bib Plant “Ce ‘ t 3, 


per 
postpaid: 250, 50 00, The; 
1,000, $1 Walter Parks, 


Fine Cabbage plants, 
1,000, $1.50 Expressed 
Pisgah, N. (¢ 

Onion plants: 1,000, 


Extra fine 
Plant Ce 


5c; 5,000 
Thomasville ‘ 


Cabbage and Be rmuda 
3 1,000 50 Mitchell 


lead 
Plant 


Cabbage and Collard plants 
1,000, $1 Piedmont 


the Mailman 
500 65c¢ 
Ga 


Pay 
ing varieties 
Co., Albany 


and Collard plants, ~ postpaid: 
Express f.o.b., $1 per thougand. 
shipment. Tifton Potato Co., 


of C abbage 
1,000, $2. 
prompt 


F rostproof 
500, $1.10; 
Nice plants, 
Tifton, Ga. 

Jersey 
500, G5e; 
500, $1; 
Flowery 





Wakefield Cabbage plants: 
Klondyke Strawberry: 
Waldrip, 


and Charleston 
1,000, $1.15; delivered. 
1,000, $1.75; delivered. W. 
Branch, Ga 


The he Ku Izu Inc Barnesville, Ga. 


ohipeeen gna eters — + ee 


and Collards: Strawberries 
I Cc. &. 


postpaid Ww a Strawberry plants: $2.50, 1,000; 
Oliver, Castleberry, 
Four varieties Strawberry 
sand, mailed. Alma le wis, 
Mastodon 
ing, $2.50 
Georgia. 





Frostproof winter heading ‘abbage 
210, 60ce; 500, $1 000, § TS: 
Branan, Gordon, Ga 

Send no money C.0.d 
on plants, all varieties 
Plant Co., Tifte n Ga. 


Frostproof winter 
200, 60K 500, $1 1,000, 
Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga 


delivered. 


frostproof Cabbage and On- : dollars thou- 
500, 65e: 1,000, $1 Standard Linden, 
spring and fall bear- 
Blakely, 


Strawherry plants, 
Hattaway, 


Collards: hundred, postpaid. L 
Lewiston 


heading» Cabbage and 
$1.75: postpaid 
choice plants | of Mis- 
wand Dunlap at: 25¢ 
10,000 lots 
T.. guaranteed ; 
All plants state 
Sauer, Judsonia, 


We offer 
Excelsior 
1,000, $3.2 
Safe 
list 
J. A 


Strawberry Plants 
Klondyke, 
500, $1.75; 
free on board cars here 
< ments at once. Price 
and Onion Quick spected and passed 
500, 65c; 1,¢ Farm- = Lock 38 : 
Ga o...- 


Wakefield and Flat 
price on large 


5,000, $5. 


Cabbage and Collard plants: 1,000, $1 25; 
Schroer 


Good plants and prompt shipment guaranteed 
Plant Farms, Valdosta G 
C.0.d frost proof Cc abbé 
shipments. All varieties 
Plant Ce Tifton, 


ship- 
in- 
Ark. 


free 
plants. " 
00, $1 


ers 


Nursery Stock 
Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Dept. 25, Concord, 


Jersey Charleston 
plants; $1, 1,000; special 
Griffin, Courtland, Va 


Millions Early 
Dutch Cabbage 
lots Emmet 


Fruit and 
Concord Nursery, 





Plums, € Cher- 
Nurseries, 


Pears, 
Hysinger 


Apples, 
free. 


Peaches, 
Catalogue 


and Onion plants 
1,000, $1: 5,000, 
Ga 


Fruit Trees 
ries, Grapes. 
Cleveland, Tenn. 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 

heavy yielding Pape shell Pecan, Pine- 
ind other fruit trees. Evergreens, 
Nursery, Lucedale, Miss 


Extra fine Cabbage 
500, 65«¢ 
Tifton, 


Send No Money! 
sent c.o.cd., mail or e 
$4.50 Quality Plant 
mountain Cabbage and 
Send no money, pay 

Plant Co., Mentone, 


xpress 
Farms 





Large stock. 


Collard plants, 
Con- 


the postman. 
Ala. 
Charleston W aket ~. i ¢ abbage 
1,000 $1.7 3,000, $5; apple Pear, Satsuma, 

( istieberry, Ala _ Catalog free McKay 


Cabbage and Onions, postpaid: Best varieties Apple and Peach 
1,000, $1.15 Collect, 90¢ per Grape vines 3c. Ornamental shrubs 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 25e. Catalog free Senton County 
and Cha Rogers, Ark 
1,000 Extra 
Coleman other fruit 
catalog and 
Lumberton 


strong, 
1,000 


Lookout Mountain 





Early Jersey ind gene re eg 
lants 200, Oc 00, $1 


hostpaid __ Ch is. S. Beasley 
Reliable | 

200 40 

1,000 


frost proof 
500 


Thomasville 


Frostproof Cabl 
leston Wake fel Is 
Express collect, $1 
Plant Farms, Tifton, 


low as 5e 
Evergreens 
tox 109, 


trees 
10¢ 
Nursery 
plants; Early Jerseys 
500, $1.16 


Order now 


ya ge 
Prepaid mail 

thousand 
Ga 


Papershell Pecan and 
nursery Free 
Company, 


heavy bearing 
World’s largest pecan 
guide Tass Pecan 


choice 
trees 
: planting 
Onion plants; leading vari Miss 
shipments; postpak 500, $1.10; 1,000, 
per 1,000, any ‘qua tity. Satisfaction Satsuma Oranges. 
Fulwood ifton Fa right GS talogue 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants Special sery Company Cc 
15th. 500, 50¢; 70¢ thousand; 10,000 
Fine plants, good delivery guar 
Company, Thomasville, Ga., 


Frostproof Cabbage and 
eties, prompt 
$2 Express: $1 
uaranteed P 


Persimmons 
Prices 
Nur- 


Peaches, Japan 
All well grown 
free Wight 


Plums 
Ornamentals 
and information 
ait Ga 


Pecans, Pears, 


until December 
$6.25: 50,000, $30 
Wholesale Plant 
Va 


Satsuma Orange 
plants for the 
Harlan Farms 


Send for new catalog listing Pecans, 
and complete line fruit and ornamental 
South. Quality stock, reasonable prices. 
Nursery, Inc . Lockhart, Ala 


nteed 
and Franklin 
field — - 
“$7. 50 per “100 and up. 
Red Delicious apples; in 
Pears, Cherries, Grapes, 
Serries, Pecans, Vines. Ornamental trees, 
evergreens, shrubs. Free catalog. Tennessee 
Company, Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 


~ Seeds 


Beans 
prices on 
Clarksdale 


grown frostproof, . 
five thou- Peach and Apple trees, $5, 
price Yellow Delicious and Blood 
Quit- or large lots. Plums 


plants, large open 
well rooted, carefully packed. Thousand 75c; 
sand $3.50; ten thousand $6.50 Collards same 
Bermuda Onion plants, $1 Quitman Potato Co., 
m in, Ga 


Now 


Cabbage 


Frostproof Cabbage and 
quantity Moss packed 
75 Express, $1.‘ 


1,000, $1.75 
Vickers Plant Farms, Hatties- 


shipping daily 
Plants; any variety, any 
paid: 100, 40% 500, $1 
thousand; 5,000, $5 
burg, Miss 
Frostproof Cabbage Plants Ready Jersey and Char- 
leston Wakefields; postpaid: 500 $1; 1,000, $1.60. 
Express not prepaid $1 per thousand First class - . 
plants, full count, prompt shipments guaranteed, B. J. ae io ter a 
Head, Alma, Ga Bs eee 
Klondyke Strawberry plants, inspected, certified: $2.75 Corn 
thousand mailed; $2.25 ae ee expressed; 5,000 up, Pedigreed Ellis Corn 
2 thousand. Frostproof Cabbage plants, Wakefield ‘‘noor land corn’’ in existence We sell out of Ellis 
and Dutch varieties: $1.25 thousand mailed; 75¢ thou- Corn very White grains, white cobs, 
sand expressed. All plants shipped promptly. Gaines- heavy ears. bushel. Don’t sell less than 
ville Plant Farm, Gainesville, Ga. 1 bushel. Wannamaker, St. Matthews, S. C. 
ee 


Onion > 
Post - Nursery 


samples and Soybeans and 
Miss. 


Company, 


Wannamaker’s seed The best 


Wm. P. 








Group ‘of Puvubred Guernsey Calves at Gayoso 


Results Satisfactory 


Mr. U. D. Ulken, manager, Horn Lake, Miss., 
wrote us a letter in which he said :— 

“We have advertised in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
using ALL FIVE EDITIONS offering Guernsey cattle 
and Hampshire hogs. 

“The results have been indeed very satisfactory. Classi- 
fied Ads in The Progressive Farmer have brought in past 
years and are bringing us numerous inquiries from all the 
Southern States.” 


Gayoso Farms, 


Gayoso Farms have nothing for sale except purebred stock of the best breeding 
and they want to reach farmers that are interested in buying and raising this 
they use THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER to help them. Their 


class livestock so 
convincing manner, tells YOU what has been their experience. 


letter, in a very 
Do you have cattle, hogs, sheep, goats or other livestock that you want to sell? 
Why WISH FOR BUYERS and never get them? Use Progressive Farmer 
Classified Ads and have orders coming your way. 


All Five Editions for 30c a Word 


Farmer, giving you a 
The rate and cir- 
Write out your 


This is our reduced rate for All Editions of Progressive 
total circulation in the South of 550,000 of the best farmers. 
culation for each edition will be found at the top of this page. 
Classified Ad and mail it for the next issue. 


== Classified Ads Will Tell and Sell 


Ihe Progressive Farmer 
Cotton 


Catalog. 


3 bales Heavy Fr 3 
av) ulter Seed 
Co., 
John A 
cotton Henderson, 


Select 
from headquarters, $1 
Woods, Brooks, Ga. 

Wannamaker’s Pedigreed Big Boll Dixie 
the best wilt resistant cotton known. Wm, P 
maker, St. Matthews, 8S. C 


acre cotton 
Royston, Ga 
Peddy & 


Sons, growers of Half and Halt 


Wa nnamaker-Cleveland 
bushel 


cotton seed, direct 
Order now. Jas. RB. 


Triumph, 
Wanna- 


—.. 


HALF AND HALF 
PLANTING COTTON SEED 


Our free catalog shows from its many tes- 
timonials and Experiment Station tests 
that Crook Bros.’ Improved Half and Half 
is the earliest, heaviest yielding cotton 
known, Address 


CROOK BROS., LURAY, 


Wannamaker-Cleveland 
early and save money. 
Matthews, 
——_—. 
1 Half cotton seed; early picking, high ger- 
heavy produc cotton to make money; $3.50 
Lexington Co... Lexingt m, Tenn 


Half and Half. —Grow 1% inch 
cheaper. bushels carefully 


5,000 
bushel. Dr. Young (Woodlaw n), 


TENN. 


Big Boll cotton 
Wm. P. Wanna- 


Pedig reed 
seed. Buy 
mi aker, St 


Hh lf and 
mination, 
hundred 

Ratan 
cotton two cents 
ginned seed, $1.50 


Birmingham, Ala. 





ARE YOU WANTING 
HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 


See our ad, page 19 this paper 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 


Norcross, Georgia 


Wannamaker’s Pedigreed Cleveland cotton seed direct 
from originator, W. W. Wannamaker, plant breeder for 
the ie aumaker-Cleveland Seed Farms, St. Matthews, 
S. C. Order eurly and get discount allowed on fall 


shipments 
grown north- 
days earlier, 
than any cotton. 100 
1,000 pounds $45; ton 
years seed reputation. 
Memphis, Tenn 


Soll Cotton Seed. 
originator. Yields 


Half cotton seed 
Matures fifteen 


Buchanan's Half and 
ern edge cotton belt 
procu re dellars to acre 
pounds pounds $23.75; 
$85 Backed twenty-four 
Catalogue free Buc hanan’ 8, 


Piedmont 
Play safe 


Pedigreed Cleveland Big 
Order direct from the 
10 per cent lint. Ahead in yield at nearly all experi- 
ment stations, and way ahead on 5 year average. Won 
national prize for largest authentic yield ever produced 
(30 bales on 10 acres); won both first and second prize 
($1,000 and $400) in 1927. It will win for you ia 
increased yields. Earliest big boll cotton; easy picked. 
Owing to length and strength of staple (one inch and 
better) brings 2 to 3 cents premium. One to 9 bush- 
els, $2.50; 10 to 49 bushels, $2.25; 50 and over, $2 
Descriptive literature sent on request. Piedmont Pedi- 
gree Seed Farm, M. Smith, Commerce, Ga. 


Oats 


Fulghum Seed Oats; purity 99.86; 
rite for free booklet C. Jas. M 
Place, C ‘ameron, 8. Cc 


shum Seed Oats.—Bright, sound, 
cure some of these choice seed be- 
all are gone an grow pure seed to sell your neigh- 
Will repay you many times over in better and 

crops. Prices: under fifty bushels, 95c; over 

fifty bushels, 92%c; wire for car prices. Prices subject 
to change without notice. Wm. P. Wannamaker, St. 
Matthews, S. ©. 


Pure pedigreed 
germination 98. 
Moss, Jr., Millwood 

“Pure olina — 
clean and heavy. 





good for 


Peanuts, 
Arnold & 


pounds. 


White 
$5 per 
Ala. 


Spanish 
hundred 


Recleaned Small 
seed or roasting, 
Strickland, Clio, 





Peas 


Crowder Peas. State quan- 


also 
Box 1606, Birmingham, 


Wanted.—Cowpeas; 
H. Vernon, 


tity and price. 
Alabama 


Tobacco 
Jonanza, Cash, White Stem Orinoco 
paper bags; pure, recleaned, treated Fifty 

H. P. Webb Stem + 


Grown under 
cents ounce. 


Vetch 
Austrian Winter Peas, Monantha 
and Nitragin inoculation. V. R 
Miscellaneous Seeds 


Abruzzi Rye; Carolina grown 
Matthew a ¢ 


Vetch, Hairy Veteh 
Ga. 


Bush, Albany, 
atch ee 


Fulghum Oats and 
Wm. P. Wannamaker, St. 


Hardy Alfalfa seed, 90% pure, $10 bushel. 
Clover, 93% pure, $3. Return seed if not 
Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


__ 

For Sale.—Austrian Peas, $10 hundred pounds. Hairy 
Vetch same price; smaller lots, lle pound. Cowpea’ 
wanted Athens See €o., Athens, Ga 
Hairy Vetch, 220 pounds, 19¢ pound; 
llc; smaller quantity, 12c. Austrian Peas, 22 
lle pound; 100 pounds, 1 smaller quantity, 

i % bushel size bushel size 50c; 
5 bushel $1.75. Cash with order. 
Athens, Ga. 


eta 








Abruzzi Rye, 2% bushel bag, $5.25; 

Oats: Fulghum, Appler, Burt, 5 bushel 

Peanuts: farmers stock for seed or roasting, Ala 95; 
Runners, 100 pounds $3.95; Small White Spanish $48 
f.o.b. shipping point. Cash with order. Goff 
cantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


Poultry and Eggs | 


Classified Ads. in these columns will introduc’ Mt 
Seller to Mr. Buyer. 
Baby Chicks 
Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. sorte 
a 
1 , Parson, 


breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. 
—_ 


Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 

Kansas. 
Live 
161, 














Certified chicks from 200 egg cockerels. 
Leading varieties. Prices within reach of all. 
delivery. Catalog free. Dixie Poultry Farms, Bot 
Brenham, Texas. <3 

Accredited Chicks, 7c up. Big, ~ healthy, quick ie 
turing money makers. Two weeks guarantee to ‘Bos 
Leading varieties. Free catalog. Booth Farms, . 
625, Clinton, Mo. 

10% discount on orders booked now for delivery, next 
spring. We are having hatches of strong healthy 
each week. From selected eggs produced by 
Fine for broilers. 


est flocks in the state. 
prices. Muscle Shoais Hatchery, Florence, SU: = 
(Classified Ads. continued on next pase) 














d direct 


n Seed. 
Yields 
experi- 
Won 
roduced 
id prize 
you in 


under 
ounce. 


be 











ver 9 1929 


SHOULD FARMERS BE 
LICENSED > 


| 
7 


(Concluded 


nd eggs. The 
utomobiles and notor 
reduced the demand for 
as feed for Thi 
into use for in 
dairy pr 


horses 

KN 
vehicles 
hay and 
feed has 
reasing the produc- 


and poultry 


1 
hor 


ses 


i meats, ducts, 
efficiency 

selected 
more 
poul- 
amount of 


Farmers have increased 
animal production. By using 
wk they have manufactured 
nounds of meat, dairy products, 

products from the 
feed as formerly used. 


livest 


same 
The tendency and trend toward sec- 
specialization has 
per acre. The 
fruit and vegetable 
naturally adapted to tl 

increased the | 


increased aver- 
ipid expan- 
duction in 
ese pre »d 
values 


tional 
age vields 
sion of 
egions 
‘ts has the harvested 
y acre 
4 The teachings schools and col- 
leges, the agricultur , the state and 
national governments have all led to 
the stand 


1 


more 
use of land both from t 


cultural 


mecrent 


> la nd t 
ditions sted dur- 
een 


col 


last ten ye able 


IN THE POULTR : YARD IN 
NOVEMBER 


next 
tion 


If you 


Eat preewrend ~eee sew. —Eges 


served last ing } t nad 








Classified Ads 


Baby Chicks 


sREEDS 

State sur 
Will be shipned his winter 
ull beh State A ait 
Reds, Wyay ttes, G 
—___ RAMSEY’S 

“Mother RB 

N leadin 
turing, wint 
*uaTantee t 


ure 
A 7 MORE, 


liveable chicks. Thou- 
Orpingtons, Wyandottes: 
Leghorns and heavy mix- 
Guarantee prompt ship- 
Speciai quotations larger 
Capital Farms, Columbia, 


Big, healthy 
Reds, Rocks, 
$14, 100 
prepaid. 
Re desired. 
South Caroiin® 8 for sale. 


Baby Chicks 


Bis husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only Te up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo 


MILLER’S MISSOURI ACCREDITED 
October and November Delivery 
Barred, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, R. I 
Reds, White Wyandot . Orpingtons, White 
nd Black Minorcas, $ 100 Light Brah- 
$14.00 White and Leghorns, Anco 
Assorted, gee per If less than 100 
s are wanted add 2% pe ric! NO WAIT- 
IMME MATE. DELIVERY by parcel post or 
xpress. 100% live delivery guaranteed 
THE MILLER HATCHERIES 
Rox P, LANCASTER, MISSOURI 
aby chicks from selected flocks Barred Rocks and 
Rhode Island Reds: 25 for $3.50; 50 for 100 for $13 
Assorted heavies, $11 per 100 Parcel post sod, J and 
live delivery guaranteed, Can furnish Leghorns on re 
quest, Hatches every week; prompt shipment Order 
from this ad. Florence Hatchery, Florence, Ala. Ala 
bama Accredited Hatchery. 


Leghorns 


For Sale.—Cockerels from Puritas Springs extra spe 
cial matings, Single Comb White Lexchorns. Pedigreed 
stock; trapnest records 295 to 326 eggs M. L. Johns 
Post Master, New River, Fla 


Plymouth Rocks 


ghton 





CHICKS 











Lillian Nelson, Bri Tenn. 
tarred Rock cockerels 
t laid 2,316 ergs 


best hens in 
Bros., Au 


Ten 
Gardner 
mad largest flock of 
pick any number 
ckerel, $25. Also incubator ar 
Greenville, Ala 
Rhode Island Reds 
i Red 
Al 
W yandottes 


pullets, $1 


Otis Campbell, 


tarred Rocks 
Price for 
ul brood- 





cockerels, $ Mrs. Cliude 


tisen nt 
Turkeys 
ir turkey 


lock 
toms; $10 each 
Freeman, 


with fine range grown 
Tamest and_hardiest 
F 


Hampton Springs, Fla 


Livestock 


Duroc-Jerseys 


Duro pigs, Jersey cows 


R stered cholera 


Immune 
Loggins T 


Somerville 


Hartt 
Essex 


I \ 
\ R 


Hampshires 


Winning he 


Poland-Chinas 


POLAND 
Cull 


bull calves fr 
bred sires rices $1060 up 
Birmingham, Ala 


red Jersey 
production 
rms Rt 45 


dams ana 


tested 
$ Spring 


sons of Modesty’ 8 
dams; price $75 
Baccus Mer 


ed Jersey bull calves; all 

( nd from prize winning 
is no better in Alabama 
Glen Allen, Ala 


Goats 


lie Ka 


Females $10; 
mpson, Elmore 


males $13 
Minn. 


olice Puppies. 
Tilmer T 
1 puppi t tail Col 
Ricketts Far ! i, Kans 
for pric 
Rams 


Miscellaneous 


Boilers 
hest 


only manufacture 40% the 
» manufacture the Improved. No Flue 
velded or riveted Statom Boiler 
ist Ala. 


Boiler bu 
Soiler; can 


Works 


ished 





Catalogs 


Buchanan’s new catalogue free. 
Spray Materials, Fertilizers. 
enn. 


Seeds, Fruit Trees, 
Roses, Buchanan's, Mem 


this 





Collections 
Notes Accounts Clair collected everyw 
charges unless collected May's Collectior 
Somerset, Ky 
Dried Apples 


Apples, 
Orchards, 


prepaid $15 
Goshet 


fresh Dried 
$3.75. Hushes 


100 pounds 
pounds postpaid, 


Farm Machinery 
Sale.—New Potato Di Low 
Box 8c, Vicksburg, Miss 


For price Bee 


| eA 


Water pumps water day and 
Grauste Ram. No attention, no operating 
Catalog free. H. T. Olsen, 19 Park Row, New York 
We are distributors for the best in Tractors, Farm 
Implements, Wagons, Sarn Equipment, Milking Ma 
chines, Water Pumps, Feed Millis, Ensilage Cutters 
and Wire Fence. Write or come to see us for prices 
and detailed information. Yeilding Bros. Co., 2129 
2nd Ave., Birmingham, Ala 


Hides—Furs—Wool 


Hide Co. wants Wool Athens, Ga 





Rife’s Hy- 
expense 


night with 





Athens _ 
Honey 
NEW CROP PURE TABLE HONEY 


6 5-pound cans ..$2.95 1 5-gallon can 
6 10-pound cans $5.50 2 5-gallon cans .. 


GULF COAST BEE CO., HOUMA, 


$5 
$9.95 
LA. 


Kodak Finishing 

Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6 W 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Al 

“Trial Offer Your 

ossy y_prints for Lhe 

‘Roll 
Prompt 
mingham 


hite (Co 
developed and six 
Fairfield, Ala 


Prints 3c, 4c, 5c, 6e. 
Bir- 


film 
Studio 


first roll 
Kiphart 

Films 

Service 


Ala 


Developed F 
Wilson St Drawer 1311, 


nighting Plant 


new opeta- 


Willis 


Nut Cracker 
t I} W ilmt 
Bag 

M 

b 


Patents 


Mi ul 

Write 
Registere 
ington, TD. ¢ 


Patents 
linear 


DA\ 


Schools and Comeges 
t once for a 


Wr rite Ozment 


Oon 
zovernment $125-s2 4 


St. Louis, M 


Spray Materials 


Vy 


Syrup 


Tebacco 


ers. M 1 
Prepaid 
pounds $2 


guaranteed 
10 h 
ds $1.80. W.B 


Chewin pounds 
5 1; 


( 
Adams 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted We pay your railroad fare to Nagh- 
ille Let us train y« be an expert automobile 
mechani ind help you ¢ a good jol The cost t 
u is small No negroes ken For free bookiet 
write Nashville Auto Dept 241, Nashville 


School 


Tennessee 


Wanted 


Situation 





1093 A) ly 
Want to Buy 


Wanted Confederate Stamps Jap. Wolff, Antiqu 


ebluff, N. ¢ 

Wanted, Pecans Get 
operation with other pecan 
Growers Cooperative Association, 


Agents Wanted 


Classified ads carry the same 
as the display advertisements 


more for yours through 
growers Southern 
Albany, G; 


co- 
Pecan 


to the 


guarantee buyer 





Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 


Fruit Trees for 
5, Concord, Ga 


Nurseries, Dept. 2 


reens, Roots, Herbs 


free t 1 65 H H Conn 


Earn B i ver 
Rooklet 

Make 100 mm Soay Toiletries, Extracts, Spices 
Home Supplies ipply C Dept. 212 
st Touis, Mo 

We start you without 
fumes, Toilet Goods 
tion Co., 651, St 


a dollar. Soaps, Ext racts, Per- 
Experience unnnecessary ‘arna- 
Louis. Mo 


IF YOU 
to pay 
niture, 
way to 
tive. 


NEED $100, $500 OR $1,000 


your clothes, fur 
ee, TF a 
make it as n il 


new, easy 
representa 
ital 


No experie! required. 


ALBER LLS 


3956 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Over 5,000 advertisers have 
Pr essive Farmer this year 
itable to follow their example 

Get Our Free Sample Case—Toilet articles. flavor- 
ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitably Laberma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo 


Classified Ads 


used in 
will find it prof 


You 





You are wanted to 
mense profits plating 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530 


Resilver Mirrors at 
1utoparts. t 
farior 


blewa 


Agents, 


perier 


New Shirt Proy 
nee died Commigsi 
iustries 


ofits sellir 
\ 


Mi a dollar an hour 
ted patch for instantly 
Sample package free 
Amsterdam, N, Y 


Sell Mendets, a 
mending leaks in all uten- 
Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 


Dept 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


CHICK PRICES CUT 7%CENTS 
IF ORDERED NOW FOR SPRING SHIPMENT 
Best Egg Strain White Leghorns. Records to 320 eggs 
ynen vy , ' nteed li nd outlay 

hi fexas or Mi higan. Low 
els hatechir ‘ s { ta- 








reain Neti 
Ferris, "930 ates Ave., Mich. 


RINKMAN’S 
Supreme Quality 
a CHICKS: 


FLOYD E 


eorge B Grand Rapids, 





"BRINK MAN HATCHE RY. 


Van Buren, Ohio 








CHICKS C. 0. D. Get your chicks 

before paying. 14 
best breeds; $1.00 down places order 
pay ig an the rest. ¢ — delivered} 
any time. Write for cata 


| Kentucky Hatchery, 352 West 4th “4th St., Lexington, K y.| 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


hicks: Tancred or Barron Leg., Parks Rocks, Fishel 
White Rocks, Rucker Reds Fishel Wyandottes, Byere 
Orpingtons. Bye Opening 48 pare catalog FREE 
DRUMM EGG@ FARMS, HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


=714 BREEDS Valuable New Poultry 
Book Free— 100 Pages 

a) ‘ine Pure-bred Northern raised chickens, 
ig ducks, geese, turkeys, eggs, baby chicks. 
Best ‘laying strains at lowest prices. 
America’s great industry. My 48th year, 

















THE IMPROVED 
STAR PEA HULLER 
THE STAR IS PEA 
HULLER PERFECTION 
you raise Peas or 
1 Huller, 
y study true e 
you will buy the 
There 20,000 
Hullers in use What more 
could be said of any ma 
chine? They are made in 
ten sizes and styles, 10 to 
60 bushels per hour. Write 
. for Catalog and Prices. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO. 
Dept. B, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Beans 
and if 
onomy 
best one 
STAR 





mint Lager GIVEN 





SUMMEROURS 
/ ‘arin 


Summerour’s Hal f and Half 
Cotton Seed bred in Georgia 


originator of Half and Half Cotton 





NOW is the time to place your order for 


SUMMEROUR’S 


HALF AND HALF 


COTTON SEED 


produce “The most wonderful cotton 
the world has ever known” 
Write for booklet and price list to 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
Successors to epee pen y eben Box 18 Norcross, Georgia 






















66 

iach pair 
seems better 
than the last 


—but I pay 


no more for them’ 


9 


*Do they wear? Say, I must’ve walked 
thousands of miles in my last pair. 
And these new ones look even better. 
That Mishko sole is the toughest 
thing I ever wore. Lasts as long as 
the upper. Sure, I know work shoes. 
Pve tried plenty. But this is the boy 
that will outwear two or three pairs 
of anything Uve ever worn!”’ 


HEN thousands of men who are on their 
feet twelve to fourteen hours every day 
are loud in their praise of Mishko-sole 

leather work shoes—that means something! 

It means that Mishko Shoes give more days wear 

and more real comfort. 

No single detail that may add even a little more 
wear or comfort has been overlooked in making 
the Mishko Shoe. This year, there’s more qual- 
ity than ever before, yet no advance in prices. 
The tough, flexible. waterproof sole—an exclusive 
Ball-Band product—will last as long as the upper. 
The upper itself is grain leather—durable, soft, 
pliable, comfortable. Seams are double or triple 
stitched; only extra strength thread is used. 
Moccasin and toe cap styles come in both men’s 
and boys’ sizes; the plain toe is made in men’s 
sizes only. Mishko Shoes are also made with 
high lace tops. 

Remember that Mishko Shoes are made by 
Ball-Band in the same factories where Ball-Band 
rubber footwear is made. They bear the same 
Red Ball trade-mark. Here, for over thirty years, 
skilled craftsmen have specialized on one task 
alone—the making of lasting footwear. Today 


MORE DAYS WEAR 


Perhaps you prefer the plain toe 
Mishko (shown at left). It has 
the same tough sole, flexible up- 
per, careful workmanship and 
long wear found in all Mishko 
Shoes. Men’s sizes—all heights 








BOOTS - LIGHT RUBBERS . HEAVY BUBBEKS 


Built-to-the-foot 


ARCTICS - GALOSHES ;. SPORT AND WORK SHOES - WOOL BOOTS AnD soos 



































































the Ball-Band line includes 800 styles—a style of 
footwear for every kind of work or sport. every 
personal preference. 

There’s a Ball-Band dealer near you (if not, 
write us)—ready to supply you with those wear- 
longer Mishko-sole leather work shoes as well as 
just the right rubber footwear for your needs. 
And look for the Red Ball trade-mark to be sure 
of Ball-Band quality. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
473 Water Street Mishawaka, Indiana 


Look for 
ats the 
- Red Ball 






















REAL COMFORT 


The popular Moccasin 

Mishko Shoe comes in all sizes 

for men and boys. For men—8, 

12, 16 and 18 inch heights. For 

boys—12 and 14 inch heights 

with 2 special straps and knife 
pocket on side 


style 


HE KNOWS SHOE VALUES! 


That’s why he speaks so well of the 

Mishko. The Mishko he’s wearing 

in the picture is the toe cap style. 

It comes in all sizes for men 

boys, also in a 16 inch high lace top 
for men 
















